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BUSINESS VOTED ROVAL FIRSI! | 


FIRST IN SPEED 


Executives say it with orders, Operators endorse their choice 


From its very first introduction, the demand for the New 

i . It’s faster! There’s 
Royal has steadily increased, because, of all typewriters, ins haiaiientiaeea 
it best meets every typing requirement. tors are amazed to see 


how much more they 


Easier to operate, more convenient, speedier—it pro- os aha: incu ae 
duces better typing faster, and at a lower cost per letter. day onthe New Royal. 
And, what is more, the New Royal lasts longer, with less 
“time out’ for servicing. No wonder Royal’s sales are 
greater today than ever before! Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York 
World's largest organization devoted exclusively to typewriters 
Check these exclu- 
sive Royal features— 
Touch Control, Fin- 
ger Comfort Keys, 
Shift Freedom. Ease 
for every typist! 


FIRST IN CAPACITY 


How things do move 
in the office with 
New Royals! Not 
only is volume great- 
er but the quality also 
is enhanced! 


FIRST IN ECONOMY 


Royal’s lower-cost 
operationruns 
straight through 
every phase of type- 
writer performance. 
And records prove it! 


FIRST IN 


Day in, day out! 
Straight typing, mani- 
folding, stencil cut- 
ting—every kind of 
work! These New 
Royals can take it! 
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Editorial Comment 


ND now come the regulations for administration 
A of the Social Security Act—another set of prob- 
lems for the controller. Ever since the Social Security 
Board was organized, under the chairmanship of 
Honorable John G. Winant, former governor of New 
Hampshire, the Board has been at work on these 
regulations. They were completed in February and 
are soon to be released for the guidance of the em- 
ployers of the country, a large majority of whom are 
subject to their provisions. The regulations are ad- 
mittedly late in making their appearance; a reason- 
able time prior to January 1, 1936, would have been 
preferable. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issued a Treasury Decision, 4616, late in December, 
1935, which in a way gave a picture of what is to be 
required. The regulations now issued by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau are in detail, and complete the pic- 
ture. Late or early, the controller must now grap- 

le with these specific rules, and master them. — 

When the Securities and Exchange Commission a 
little more than a year ago promulgated the first of its 
rules with respect to statements to be filed in connec- 
tion with registration of stock and bond issues with 
national exchanges and with the Commission itself, 
it was realized that many complicated problems in 
the preparation of detailed statements were involved. 
For that reason controllers throughout the country 
welcomed the prompt studies made by THE Con- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA in collaboration 
with the Commission, resulting in specific and au- 


thoritative rulings on border line cases and other 
puzzling problems. 

When it comes to the Social Security Act it is recog- 
nized that its application is far more widespread than 
was the case with the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
and the Securities Act of 1933. Many more business 
houses will be subject to the provisions of the Social 
Security Act than were affected by the securities acts. 
In volume of money involved, too, in the form of 
taxes and cost of compliance, the Social Security Act 
together with the state laws on unemployment in- 
surance will run far ahead of the sums involved in 
complying with the securities acts, according to esti- 
mates from reliable sources. 

The Social Security Act entails much additional 
record keeping and in its wake comes the usual crop 
of questions to be settled and rulings to be made. To 
unravel these new problems THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA is again going to the fountain 
head, and has made arrangements with Chairman 
Winant to obtain from him replies to the many ques- 
tions which will present themselves after reading the 
regulations. Details of the arrangement are an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue of THE CONTROL- 
LER. They call for complete and prompt coopera- 
tion of controllers, which it is expected will be given 
in the usual effective manner of these technicians. 
Out of it all will come, it is hoped, smoothness of op- 
eration which will be beneficial to government and 
business alike. 
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Prompt Study To Be Made of Federal 


Social Security Regulations 


Controllers Institute To Have Cooperation of Honorable JOHN G. WINANT, 
Chairman of Social Security Board—Questions Propounded by Controllers 
To Be Answered in Address To Be Made in March at New York City Meeting. 


ITH the complete cooperation of 

HONORABLE JOHN G. WINANT, 
chairman of the Social Security Board 
at Washington, THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA is to make a 
prompt study of the problems involved 
in administration of the Federal Social 
Security Act. 

The plan under which this study 
will be made is outlined here. It pre- 
sents an opportunity to controllers gen- 
erally to obtain prompt answers to the 
special problems created within their 
own companies by the Social Security 
Act and by the rules about to be an- 
nounced for its administration. It is 
believed that controllers will welcome 
this opportunity to clear away the con- 
fusion and uncertainty which neces- 
sarily follow enactment of legislation 
with such far-reaching ramifications 
and involving payment of such large 
sums in taxes, as are called for by this 
act. 

Prompt cooperation by controllers 
in the manner indicated here, is asked. 

—THE EDITOR. 


By the time this issue of THE CON- 
TROLLER is in the hands of its readers 
it is expected that the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board will have promulgated 
regulations for administration of the 
Social Security Act. The regulations 
have been in course of preparation 
for two months or more. Attorneys 
of the Social Security Board and of 
the Treasury Department have been 
reviewing the final drafts carefully 
during the past month. All concerned 
realize the importance attached to 
these 
public. 

THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA has arranged to make a 


regulations by the business 


prompt and comprehensive study of 
the regulations, with the cooperation 
and assistance of Honorable John G. 
Winant, chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board. This study may be, and 
it is hoped will be, participated in 
fully by members of The Institute. The 
fact that the problems presented by 
the law and regulations are problems 
with which the controller must grap- 
ple, has led to the decision to under- 
take this service. 

The method of procedure agreed 
upon is: 


(1) Controllers to read and ab- 
sorb the purport of the reg- 
ulations, as soon as they are 
available. 

(2) Problems and questions pre- 
sented by the regulations to 
be forwarded by controllers 
immediately to THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 

(3) A special committee will col- 
late and coordinate the ques- 
tions, and forward them to 
Chairman Winant. 

(4) Mr. Winant, by arrangement 
with The Institute, will ad- 
dress a meeting of its mem- 
bers and guests in New York 
City late in March, and will 
answer the questions previ- 
ously submitted to him. 


In this manner it is believed that 
The Institute and the Social Se- 


curity Board may clear up and sweep 
away without delay, much of the con- 
fusion and uncertainty which inevi- 
tably must arise when so many details 
of administration are presented as 
are involved in the first enforcement 
of a law so comprehensive, and pre- 
senting so many new taxes, eco- 
nomic, record-keeping and account- 
ing problems, as will doubtless be 
found in the wake of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The latest date on which questions 
may be submitted to The Institute 
by its members, by readers of THE 
CONTROLLER, and other interested in- 
dividuals, will be ten days after the 
official release of the regulations, which 
it is expected will be promulgated 
about March 9. 

Another ten days will be devoted 
to study of the questions by Commis- 
sioner Winant. The meeting in New 
York City will then be held. Wide- 
spread notice of the date and place 
of this meeting will be given. 

The importance of this study—of 
the whole undertaking—cannot be 
over emphasized. To make it fully 
successful every controller must feel 
that he has a part to play, by bring- 
ing immediately to the attention of 
The Institute the special problems 
and questions which will arise from 
the particular and specific conditions 
involved in the practices of his com- 
pany. The prompt and whole hearted 
cooperation of controllers is sought. 








The regulations to be issued under Title IX of the Social Security Act are to 
be known as “Regulations 90 Relating to the Excise Tax on Employers Under 
Title IX of the Social Security Act.” They are due about March 9. 
gested that controllers who are not subscribers to loose-leaf services write at 
once to the Superintendent of Documents for a copy when issued. Price 10 cents. 


It is sug- 

















Preliminary Rules and Definitions 
Under Social Security Act 


These preliminary definitions and 
rules applicable to the Social Security 
Act, known as T. D. 4616, have been 
issued by the Internal Revenue Bureau: 


(T. D. 4616) 

Excise tax imposed by Title IX of the 
Social Security Act—Records to be 
maintained. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C. 


To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
Others Concerned: 


PARAGRAPH A. Section 901 (Title 
IX) of the Social Security Act pro- 
vides, in part: 

On and after January 1, 1936, every 
employer (as defined in section 907) 
shall pay for each calendar year an excise 
tax, with respect to having individuals 
in his employ, * * *., 


Par. B. Section 902 (Title IX) of 
the Social Security Act provides: 


The taxpayer may credit against the 
tax imposed by section 901 the amount 
of contributions, with respect to employ- 
ment during the taxable year, paid by 
him (before the date of filing his return 
for the taxable year) into an unemploy- 
ment fund under a State law. The total 
credit allowed to a taxpayer under this 
section for all contributions paid into un- 
employment funds with respect to em- 
ployment during such taxable year shall 
not exceed 90 per centum of the tax 
against which it is credited, and credit 
shall be allowed only for contributions 
made under the laws of States certified 
for the taxable year as provided in sec- 
tion 903. 

Par. C. Section 905 (Title IX) of 
the Social Security Act provides, in 
part: 

(a) The tax imposed by this title shall 
be collected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States as 
internal-revenue collections. * * * 

(b) Not later.than January 31, next 
following the close of the taxable year, 
each employer shall make a return of 
the tax under this title for such taxable 
year. Each such return * * * shall con- 


tain such information and be made in 
such manner as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may by 
regulations prescribe. All provisions of 
law (including penalties) applicable in 
respect of the taxes imposed by section 
600 of the Revenue Act of 1926, shall, in 
so far as not inconsistent with this title, 
be applicable in respect of the tax im- 
posed by this title. * * * 


Par. D. Section 907 (Title IX) of 
the Social Security Act provides, in 
part: 


When used in this title— 

(a) The term “employer” does not in- 
clude any person unless on each of some 
20 days during the taxable year, each day 
being in a different calendar week, the 
total number of individuals who were in 
his employ for some portion of the day 
(whether or not at the same moment of 
time) was eight or more. 

(b) The term “wages’’ means all re- 
muneration for employment, including 
the cash value of all remuneration paid 
in any medium other than cash. 

(c) The term “employment” means 
any service, of whatever nature, per- 
formed within the United States by an 
employee for his employer, except— 

(1) Agricultural labor; 

(2) Domestic service in a _ private 
home; 

(3) Service performed as an officer or 
member of the crew of a vessel on the 
navigable waters of the United States; 

(4) Service performed by an individual 
in the employ of his son, daughter, or 
spouse, and service performed by a child 
under the age of 21 in the employ of his 
father or mother; 

(5) Service performed in the employ 
of the United States Government or of 
any instrumentality of the United States; 

(6) Service performed in the employ 
of a State, a political subdivision thereof, 
or an instrumentality of one or more 
States or political subdivisions; 

(7) Service performed in the employ 
of a corporation, community chest, fund, 
or foundation, organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. 

(d) The term “State agency” means 
any State officer, board, or other au- 
thority, designated under a State law to 


administer the unemployment fund in 
such State. 

(e) The term “unemployment fund” 
means a special fund established under 
a State law and administered by a State 
agency, for the payment of compensation. 

(f) The term “contributions” means 
payments required by a State law to be 
made by an employer into an unemploy- 
ment fund, to the extent that such pay- 
ments are made by him without any part 
thereof being deducted or deductible 
from the wages of individuals in his em- 
ploy. 


Par. E. Section 908 (Title IX) of 
the Social Security Act provides: 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall make and publish 
rules and regulations for the enforce- 
ment of this title, except sections 903, 
904, and 910. 


Par. F. Section 1101(a) (Title 
XI) of the Social Security Act pro- 
vides, in part: 

When used in this Act— 

(1) The term “State’ (except when 
used in section 531) includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

(2) The term ‘United States” when 
used in a geographical sense means the 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia. 

(3) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual, a trust or estate, a partnership, or 
a corporation. 

(4) The term “corporation” includes 
associations, joint-stock companies, and 
insurance companies. * * * 


Par. G. Section 1102 (Title XI) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 provides: 


(a) Every person liable to any tax im- 
posed by this Act, or for the collection 
thereof, shall keep such records, render 
under oath such statements, make such 
returns, and comply with such rules and 
regulations, as the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, may from 
time to time prescribe. 

(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Commissioner necessary he may require 
any person, by notice served upon him, 
to make a return, render under oath 
such statements, or keep such records as 
the Commissioner deems sufficient to 
show whether or not such person is liable 
to tax. 
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(c) The Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, may by regula- 
tion prescribe that any return required 
by any internal revenue law (except re- 
turns required under income or estate 
tax laws) to be under oath may, if the 
amount of the tax covered thcreby is not 
in excess of $10, be signed or acknowl- 
edged before two witnesses instead of 
under oath. 

(d) Any oath or affirmation required 
by the provisions of this Act or regula- 
tions made under authority thereof may 
be administered by any officer authorized 
to administer oaths for general purposes 
by the law of the United States or of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, wherein such oath or 
affirmation is administered, or by any 
consular officer of the United States. 


Par. H. Section 1114(a) (Title 
XI) of the Revenue Act of 1926 pro- 
vides: 

(a) Any person required under this Act 
to pay any tax, or required by law or regu- 
lations made under authority thereof to 
make a return, keep any records, or supply 
any information, for the purposes of the 
computation, assessment, or collection of 
any tax imposed by this Act, who willfully 
fails to pay such tax, make such return, 
keep such records, or supply such informa- 
tion, at the time or times required by law or 
regulations, shall, in addition to other pen- 
alties provided by law, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both, to- 
gether with the costs of prosecution. 

Pursuant to the above-quoted provi- 
sions of law, the following regulations 
are hereby prescribed with respect to 
the records to be maintained for the 
purposes of the excise tax imposed by 
Title IX of the Social Security Act: 

ARTICLE 1. As used in these regulations, 
the terms defined in paragraphs D and F, 
above, shall have the respective meanings 
therein assigned to them. 

ArT. 2. (a) Every person subject to tax 
under the Act shall, during the calendar 
year 1936 or any calendar year thereafter, 
for each such calendar year, keep such per- 
manent records as are necessary to establish: 

(1) The total amount of remuneration 
payable to his employees in cash or in a 
medium other than cash, showing sepa- 
rately, (a) total remuneration payable with 
respect to services excepted by section 
907(c), (4) total remuneration payable 
with respect to services performed outside 
of the United States, (c) total remuneration 
payable with respect to all other services. 

(2) The amount of contributions with 


respect to employment during the calendar 


year paid by him into any State unem- 
ployment fund, showing separately, (a) 
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payments made and not deducted (or de- 
ductible from the remuneration of em- 
ployees), (4) payments made and deducted 
(or deductible) from the remuneration of 
employees, (c) payments made with respect 
to services excepted by section 907(c). 

(3) Such other information as will en- 
able the Commissioner to determine whether 
such person is subject to the tax, and, if 
subject to the tax, the amount thereof. 

(6) No particular method of accounting 
or form of record is prescribed. Each per- 
son may adopt such records and such 
method of accounting as may best meet 
the requirements of his own business, pro- 
vided that they clearly and accurately show 
the information required above, and enable 
him to make a proper return on the pre- 
scribed form. 

(c) Records are not required to show the 
number of individuals employed on any 
day, but must show the total amount of 
remuneration actually paid during each cal- 
endar month and the number of individuals 
employed during each calendar month or 
during each such lesser period as the em- 
ployer may elect. 


(d) Any person who employs individuals 
during any calendar year but who con- 
siders that he is not an employer subject to 
the tax (see paragraph D, above), should 
be prepared to establish by proper records 
(including, where necessary, records of the 
number of persons employed each day) that 
he is not an employer subject to the tax. 

Art. 3. All records required by these 
regulations shall be kept safe and readily 
accessible at the principal place of business 
of the person required to keep such records, 
or at such other place or places as the Com- 
missioner, upon written application by the 
person concerned, may approve. Such rec- 
ords shall at all times be open for inspec- 
tion by internal revenue officers, and shall 
be preserved for a period of at least four 
years from the due date of the tax for the 
calendar year to which they relate. 


Guy T. HELVERING, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved December 20, 1935, 

H. MorGENTHAU, JR., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Interstate Commerce Commission Now 
Asks Consolidated Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has adopted the policy of requir- 
ing consolidated reports when two or 
more railways are operating in the 
United States as one system. The con- 
solidated accounts will include the rail- 
way companies and the non-operating 
lessors controlled with ‘‘substantial 
completeness.” The annual report for 
the system will continue to show bal- 
ance sheet and income and profit and 
loss accounts for each railway company 
within the system, in addition to the 
consolidated accounts. 

“More complete supplementary 
schedules will in the future be required 
in the annual reports of railways to 
show the nature of their financial re- 
lations with non-railway corporations 
within and without the system, and to 


disclose the financial condition and in- 
come of all controlled corporations, 
whether railway, holding, or other, so 
far as this may be necessary to obtain 
a true statement of the financial con- 
dition of the railway system itself,’”’ the 
commission states. 

“The facts relating to the control of 
railway systems by holding companies 
or other interests will also be set forth 
more clearly so far as ascertainable.” 

The New York Stock Exchange and 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, as well as accounting practice, 
have all emphasized the advisability 
of consolidated financial statements to 
present the clearest picture of condi- 
tion of a parent company and its sub- 
sidiaries. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission now has joined the move- 
ment. 








FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA | 
October 5 and 6, 1936 | 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City | 


These dates should be reserved now by all controllers 














Writing of Reports to Stockholders 
An Art, Says Controller 


Acquired by Reading of Many Reports and Calls for Maturity of Judgment 
Gained Through Years of Experience—Writer Must Hew to Line of Truth, 
Avoid Statements of Opinion,and Cling to Facts—Paper by LAURENCE W. ALDRICH. 


ONTROLLERS as a rule do have 

something to do with prepara- 
tion of reports to stockholders, either 
in silent roles or as active participants 
in the actual composition of the re- 
ports. This paper by Mr. LAURENCE 
W. ALprRICH, controller of The Croft 
Brewing Company, of Boston, deals 
with some of the major points of the 
problem. It was presented before the 
New England Control January 29, and 
is a timely and interesting contribution 
to discussion of the subject. 

—THE EDITor. 


The best rule ever laid down for the 
writing of a report to stockholders is 
summed up by Shakespeare in Polo- 
nius’ statement to his son, Laertes: “To 
thine own self be true and it follows 
as the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

Reports to stockholders may be di- 
vided into three sections: Historical 
comments, prophetic comments, and 
financial statements. 


HisTORICAL COMMENTS 

This type of comment usually is 
first in order, because to assure the 
stockholders reasonably that the future 
of the company is promising they must 
be given the opportunity to determine 
whether or not there has been real 
progress in the past. 

The historical comments are sup- 
posed to include a résumé by the prin- 
cipal executive of the corporation as to 
the reasons why the company under his 
administration was successful during 
the past fiscal period; or, if the God- 
dess of Fortune did not smile, they 
usually embrace his excuses for her 
fickleness. 

The wise executive, knowing that 
in many instances good profits are due 
to wise management, fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, and to loyalty and coopera- 


tion on the part of his organization, 
rarely expounds to any great length 
upon the reasons for the company’s 
success. 

All he attempts to ascertain is that 
the figures are correct and the results 
as shown in the financial statements 
attached to the report truly express the 
current financial condition and finan- 
cial progress of the company for the 
period covered. This he states in 
somewhat elaborate wording. 

Some executives modestly bring to 
the attention of the stockholders the 
fact that improved business conditions 
in the industry accounted in some small 
degree for the profitable showing and 
leave to the interpretation and imag- 
ination of the reader the fact that the 
main reason was successful manage- 
ment by the present officials of the 
company. He may expound on the 
adequate provisions made in times of 
plenty for the losses which may arise 
in lean years. 

As to the inclusion of excuses for 
unsuccessful operation in reports to 
stockholders, there is a divergence of 
opinion. If the fiscal period covered 
by a report is one unusual for the in- 
dustry, it is well so to state and the 
reasons for its being so might well be 
elaborated upon, in order that the 
stockholders reading the report may 
not become panicky and dispose of 
their holdings at low prices in a 
buyers’ market. However, such state- 
ments should be based on absolute fact 
and the use of the word “unusual” 
should not be overdone. Wise inves- 
tors and the officials of banks discount 
to a great extent statements explaining 
unprofitable operations and are more 
apt to look favorably upon a report 
which omits such comments. 

It might be well to assume an op- 
timistic attitude toward future results, 





i} 

| This article was announced for | 
publication in the February issue of | 
“The Controller” but was with- | 
drawn at the last moment at the 
request of the author, who wished 
to make changes and additions, 
which have now been incorporated. | 











provided it is truthfully felt, but such 
comments should be included in the 
second classification, ‘Prophetic Com- 
ments.” 

The controller reading the report of 
his chief executive which omits such 
excuses, when they are irrelevant and 
serve no useful purpose, swells with 
admiration for the man, because he 
should best know the reasons for the 
unsuccessful results and whether they 
should be discussed in detail or 
passed over as an unfortunate throw 
of the dice. 

It is usually the duty of the control- 
ler to review these comments and to 
check figures which his chief executive 
may include therein, but rarely should 
he suggest changes in composition, as 
no chief executive hires a controller 
as his instructor in the use of English, 
nor does he expect to find him to be 
one. 

PROPHETIC COMMENTS 

Stockholders eager for big gains in 
the form of market appreciation and 
hungry for dividends usually skip the 
historical comments to read with avid- 
ity the comments on the future pros- 
pects of the company, especially with 
respect to future earnings and prospec- 
tive dividend policies. 

The wise executive, in writing a re- 
port of this character, should be ex- 
tremely conservative in his statements, 
bearing well in mind the fact that there 
was only one Oracle of Delphi and 
that prophets have been looked upon 
askance since the depression of 1929. 
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Usually he has before him, compiled 
under the supervision of the controller, 
a budget of estimated future operations 
and a statement of estimated cash re- 
ceipts and requirements for at least the 
succeeding quarter. In industries where 
seasonal fluctuations are slight, or more 
or less regular, the controller may risk 
an estimate of a longer period, but 
the shades of adverse criticism haunt 
the path of the controller who departs 
from his normal ultra-conservative 
viewpoint. 

It usually is best to allow the reader, 
namely the brokerage or investment 
house statistician, to do the prophesy- 
ing for him, because as a general rule 
these individuals represent the more 
interested class of reader, and stock- 
holders do not usually look to the 
reading of reports for their evening’s 
entertainment. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

As used in this paper, the term 
“financial statements’ comprehends 
statements showing the results of op- 
erations for a period, or profit and 
loss and surplus statements, as well 
as those exhibiting the financial condi- 
tion as at a given date, or balance 
sheets. 

The financial statements are really 
the meat of the report. They should 
include a balance sheet, consolidated 
when companies have _ subsidiaries 
which are controlled by the parent 
company; a statement of profit and 
loss and surplus, also consolidated if 
the same condition exists, and perhaps 
statements of earned and capital sur- 
plus, if such statements will lend to the 
clarity of the picture. 

Usually such statements should be 
certified by outside public accountants 
and a copy of their certificate attached. 
The controller often has much to say 
with respect to the preparation of these 
statements by outside public account- 
ants, and, at least, he can be of great 
assistance in helping to prepare state- 
ments which are true and correct and 
which present the picture of the 
financial condition and progress of the 
company in a manner readily inter- 
preted by the average reader. 

The major balance sheet classifica- 
tions are familiar to all of us. The 
only questions as to classifications 
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which may arise are what assets may 
properly be considered as current and 
what assets may properly be classified 
as intangibles and deferred charges. 
There are many textbooks on account- 
ing theory and practice and on audit- 
ing which discuss in detail the correct 
treatment of such items. It is not 
necessary for us to deal: at length on 
these fine distinctions. Most controllers 
have had much experience in classify- 
ing such items and instinctively know 
their proper place on the balance 
sheet. They, therefore, need but de- 
pend on their own knowledge and 
their endeavor to set forth the true 
facts. 

On the liability side of the balance 
sheet the principal problems in classi- 
fication arise in determining current 
liabilities as distinguished from long- 
term debt, and in segregating from 
earned surplus deferred credits of one 
kind or another. Here also arises the 
problem of the classification of types 
of surplus and deficits: i.e., earned, 
paid in, or capital surplus and deficit. 

As guides in the classification of 
surplus, the controller has the assist- 
ance of his accountants and auditors. 
Differences of opinion exist particu- 
larly on this point, and state corpora- 
tion laws rarely make any distinction 
between types of surplus. However, 
the controller must bear in mind al- 
ways that what he is attempting to do 
is to state the true and correct financial 
condition of his company in the prep- 
aration of the balance sheet, and ill- 
advised is he if he includes or attempts 
to include in earned surplus credits 
which arise not out of earnings, but 
from manipulation of figures. 

The statement of profit and loss 
and surplus offers more opportunity 
for individualistic expression. Person- 
ally, I prefer a condensed statement, 
with sufficient detail for clear interpre- 
tation of the financial progress of the 
company. I have often found in mak- 
ing financial analyses of such financial 
statements that condensation has been 
carried to such a degree that analysis 
of progress from year to year is im- 
possible. Such treatment I feel is un- 
fair to the stockholders as well as to 
the investing public. 

Trade secrets need not be disclosed 


by the inclusion of excessive detail, 
and breakdowns of cost of sales and 
selling prices can be kept undisclosed 
by reporting net sales less allowances 
and discounts, and by the omission of 
the gross sales figure. 

As to the classification between 
costs of operation and financial income 
and expense, one need but turn to the 
authoritative textbooks on the subject. 
We all recognize that there are certain 
moot points, but most writers on these 
subjects express a definite opinion one 
way or the other and if we are but 
consistent in our treatment, no one 
can claim to have been misled by the 
treatment in the statement of profit 
and loss and surplus. 

The passage of the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934, approved on 
June 6, 1934, will have, in the future, 
a material effect on the form of the 
financial statements in reports rendered 
to stockholders, particularly in the case 
of corporations whose securities are 
listed on a registered exchange. 

Section 13 (a) of this Act reads as 
follows: 

“Filing of Information, Documents and 
Reports with Exchange and Commission by 
Issuer of Registered Securities—Every issuer 
of a security registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange shall file the information, 
documents and reports below specified with 
the exchange (and shall file with the Com- 
mission such duplicate originals thereof as 
the Commission may require), in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe as necessary or 
appropriate for the proper protection of in- 
vestors and to insure fair dealing in the 
security: 

“1. Such information and documents as the 
Commission may require to keep rea- 
sonably current the information and 
documents filed pursuant to Section 12. 

. Such annual reports, certified if re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of 
the Commission by independent public 
accountants, and such quarterly reports, 
as. the Commission may prescribe.” 


Effective December 20, 1935, the 
following rule, KA1, with reference to 
annual reports required by the Com- 
mission was promulgated: 

“Rule KA1. Annual Reports.—An annual 
report for such issuer of a security regis- 
tered on a national securities exchange shall 
be filed, on the appropriate form prescribed 
therefor, not more than 120 days after the 
close of each fiscal year ending on or after 
December 31, 1935, or such other period 
as shall be prescribed in the instruction 
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book applicable to the particular form. In 
case the registrant finds it impracticable to 
file the report within such,120 days, it may 
file with the Commission an application for 
extension of time to a specified date within 
six months after the close of the fiscal year. 
Such application shall state the ground of 
impracticability and shall contain an agree- 
ment to file the report on or before such 
specified date. The application shall be 
deemed granted unless the Commission 
within ten days after receipt thereof shall 
enter an order denying the application as 
being unreasonable and unnecessary under 
the circumstances.” 

In conjunction with Rule KAl1, 
Rule KA2 was promulgated by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which prescribed the appropriate form 
to be used by issuers of registered se- 
curities for the rendition of the re- 
quired annual reports. The form which 
will be most frequently used is Form 
10-K, the form applicable to corpora- 
tions. 

You no doubt are still wondering 
what effect these regulations of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
may have upon annual reports, but 
to my mind they will more or less set 
the standard for the form of financial 
statements to be rendered to stock- 
holders. As the financial statements to 
be filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission must be certified, 
it would be both common sense and 
economical for a corporation to have 
the auditors prepare the financial 
statements at the end of the fiscal year 
in accordance with the forms pre- 
scribed by the Commission. Other- 
wise it will be necessary at the time of 
filing the annual report with the Com- 
mission for the corporation to have a 
new set of financial reports prepared 
and certified by the auditors. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is to be commended for the 
broad vision of its members, as they 
spent considerable time in consulting 
experts in the fields of law and ac- 





Coming Feature 


The replies made by Honorable | 
John G. Winant, chairman of the So- | 
cial Security Board, to questions 
asked by controllers concerning ad- 
ministration of the law, will appear 
in an early issue of ‘The Controller.” 

This feature will appear in the 
April issue if the material is available 
in time for inclusion. 
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counting before the forms were drafted 
and the instructions written, in order 
that both the forms and instructions 
might meet with general approval, 
which has been the case. 

The regulations in the Instruction 
Book for Form 10-K for Corporations, 
which deal with the forms of financial 
statements are quite voluminous, but 
the financial statements required are 
clearly described and the items to be 
shown thereon are set forth in detail. 
However, the ordinary corporation 
with a modern accounting system and 
one whose accounts are audited regu- 
larly, should have no difficulty in pre- 
paring these statements, especially with 
the help of outside accountants. 

(Note: A committee of The Controllers 
Institute of America was asked by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to assist 
in preparing regulations for Form 10-K, 
which it did.) 

Some of us may feel that it is un- 
fair to burden corporations with the 
expense necessitated by an annual audit 
of their accounts by outside public 
accountants, but in the long run I, 
personally, feel that any corporation 
which endeavors to sell its securities 
to the public should render to such 
possible purchasers sufficient informa- 
tion to enable them to evaluate prop- 
erly an offering. When we analyze the 
facts, it is the stockholders who really 
pay for the audit, and since they desire 
the information, why should any manage- 
ment seek to withhold it from them ? 

In conclusion I may state that the 
writing of reports to stockholders is 
an art, and one rarely acquired by 
routine study of textbooks. The knack 
is acquired by the reading of many re- 
ports, by maturity of judgment gained 
through years of experience, by learn- 
ing to hew to the line of truth, by 
avoiding statements of opinion, and by 
clinging to facts. 

Furthermore, the preparation of 
such reports offers to the controller of 
the modern, progressive corporation an 
opportunity to make for his corpora- 
tion a very favorable impression among 
stockholders and the investing public; 
in other words, to build goodwill for 
his organization that can not be valued 
in terms of money; and a chance to 
express his own individuality and ini- 
tiative. 





How to minimize 


your payrolltaxes... | 


Mr. Huco E. Rocers, Chair- 
man of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Social Secur- 
ity, has worked out a new plan to 
help employers keep their pay- 
roll taxes at the legal minimum. 

Mr. Rogers and a staff of eight 
attorneys and C. P. A.’s are study- 
ing every problem the employer 
must meet. Then they explain 
each problem fully, showing how 
to meet it effictently and with a 
minimum tax liability. 

All this information is classified 
by subject, and then printed in 
loose-leaf form by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Section of Whit- 


| gard Services, Inc. 


Corporation officers are show- 
ing special interest in the section 
on “Minimizing Payroll Taxes,” 
which is the only compilation of 
its kind. Here over 60 concrete 
suggestions for saving payroll 
taxes are given. 

In connection with this valuable 
service, these experts also publish 
the monthly Payroll Tax Bulle- 
tin—tevealing tax saving hints 
that might otherwise be ‘over- 
looked. 

This 4-page bulletin takes only 
fifteen minutes to read, yet just 
one of its tax saving suggestions 
may save several hundred dollars 
in taxes. 

To acquaint you with this im- 
portant tax saving guide, Whit- 


gard Services, Inc. will send to 


each subscriber to THE CONTROL- 
LER, a complimentary copy of the 


| Payroll Tax Bulletin. 


You may either write or use the 
coupon below to secure your copy. 


Whitgard Services, Inc. 

122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send the February issue of 

the Payroll Tax Bulletin, which I may 

keep without charge. 


SEND TO. ......cccccccccscccccccescescscccescescssecesoosoos 


L ATTENTION  occccocccsccccccccccsscccscncssscssecccesesses 





ADDRESS _ .....cccccccccccccccecccesesescccscscsssossccescece 














Newspaper Controllership Functions 
Show Wide Variations 


Character of Business Has Prevented Achievement of Uniformity—Personalized 
Character of Enterprises Reflected in Amazing Set-ups in Official Families—Control- 
ler Can Be Major Executive and Is in Many Instances—Views of Two Controllers. 


ie its studies of the duties, rank, and 

responsibilities of controllers in var- 
ious lines of business THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA has 
brought to light many interesting facts 
concerning conditions prevailing in 
some lines. In the newspaper publish- 
ing field, for instance, it was found 
that the character of the business, 
which is usually built largely on men, 
on personalities, some very unusual 
set-ups have developed and very little 
uniformity has been achieved, so far 
as the rank, and the duties, of con- 
trollers is concerned. 

There seems to be in this field much 
room for standardization, and for im- 
provement of organization and opera- 
tion, as the publishing of newspapers 
becomes more and more a business, 
and less and less a personal matter. 

Newspapers do not as a rule have 
controllers, the functions of that offi- 
cer being divided haphazardly among 
several employees. Among the members 
of THE CONTROLLERS OF AMERICA, 
however, there are numbered sev- 
eral men who are controllers of news- 
papers. These are men connected 
with properties which are modern, 
progressive, and well managed. These 
men are charged with the responsibili- 
ties usually assigned to controllers in 
other lines of business and are doing 
useful jobs for their companies. 

The articles that follow are by men 
well versed in the problems of news- 
paper controllers. Mr. A. S. VAN 
BENTHUYSEN was controller and 
treasurer, and one of six directors, of 
the New York World newspapers, and 
a consultant in the newspaper and 
magazine field. He wrote “Newspaper 
Organization and Accounting,” a 
work accepted as authoritative. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. LITTLE is auditor 
of the Washington Star. His approach 


to the problem indicates how the mod- 
ern newspaper handles this situation. 
—THE EDITOR. 


By Mr. A. S. Van Benthuysen 

Fundamentally, the handling of the 
financial and accounting side of a 
newspaper falls into three divisions. 
The treasurer, in theory, is responsible 
for the handling of cash, receipts and 
disbursements, and bank relations, in 
fact, everything of a purely financial 
nature. The controller has supervision 
over accounts and accounting practice 
and procedure; the examination, veri- 
fication and preparation of accounts 
for payment; the limitation of ex- 
penses to authorized limits; and other 
work of this character. The auditor 
is responsible for auditing the correct- 
ness of the financial and accounting 
records of the company. 

The above covers the theoretical ac- 
tivities pertaining to the three posi- 
tions without any attempt to go into 
detailed ramifications in connection 
with the work of the three officials 
mentioned. 

First of all, newspapers are not or- 
ganized along the stereotyped lines 
found in the manufacturing, utility, 
insurance, banking and other fields. 
There are good reasons for this, as 
every newspaper man knows. Stand- 
ardization is to be desired and there 
is a certain similarity in the general 
organization of all newspapers, but 
it applies more to the breaking down 
of the organization into departments 
and divisions than to the creating of 
specific titles and the association of 
certain specific duties to men holding 
certain specific titles. 


HuMAN ASSETS GREATEST 
One of the reasons for this is that 
nearly every newspaper had a humble 


beginning. As a rule it was started 
by one man with certain ideals. The 
successful newspaper is not the result 
of a business organization but the 
achievement of an individual or a 
happy combination of individuals. 
Machinery and resources are but sec- 
ondary, for after all in the conduct 
of a newspaper it is men, the human 
equation, that count and the brains of 
an organization are more important 
than the physical assets. 

With the usual type of business 
there is every desire to associate with 
it big names in the financial and in- 
dustrial world. Prominent bankers 
and industrialists sit on their boards. 
But with a newspaper this would be a 
positive detriment and eventually lead 
to its ruin. Newspapers typify free 
speech and if the First Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
is to be upheld and continued, news- 
papers cannot be under the domination 
of men or groups that have acquired 
them to serve their particular interests. 
Newspapers must keep their skirts 
cleaner than any other type of organi- 
zation. When the public is suspicious 
of an ownership that is not apparent 
or suspects it to be subject to coercion 
from any source the newspaper loses 
its independence, its public acceptance, 
and eventually its ability to maintain 
its existence. 


FUNCTION FASHIONED To Suit MEN 

As the founder is building up his 
organization he surrounds himself 
with experienced and trusted aides. 
Functions very often are fashioned to 
suit the man rather than the man to 
serve the functions. This has resulted 
in each paper evolving its own pecul- 
iar type of organization, that form 
best adapted to its individual business 
and problems, that mode of control 











consistent with the form of ownership 
and the capabilities of the major exec- 
utives. For this reason, the form of 
organization found in one well-man- 
aged and profitable newspaper would 
not necessarily improve matters in an- 
other slightly less well managed and 
profitable institution. Uniformity is 
in many instances desirable, but under 
no circumstances should one organiza- 
tion seek to emulate the scheme of 
control of another unless adoption of 
such a plan would work to its advan- 
tage. 


Two TYPES OF ORGANIZATION, 
CORPORATE AND OPERATING 

Newspaper corporations have the 
usual corporate officers, but they do 
not always function in the same man- 
ner as in other industries. In the 
usual business all officers from the 
president down actively participate in 
the conduct of the business. This is 
not always true in the case of a news- 
paper. Stock is usually very closely 
held, generaily in one family. In many 
instances, the treasurer is not active in 
the management. Newspapers have, 
to a certain extent, two types of or- 
ganization, corporate and operating. A 
corporate officer may or may not be an 
Operating executive and active officers 
usually have an operating title as well. 
For the reason that we will refer to 
it later it may be mentioned that news- 
papers with few exceptions have an 
operating title not usually found in 
other businesses, that of business man- 
ager. 

Disregarding all other titles we 
come down to those of treasurer, busi- 
ness manager, controller, general audi- 
tor, auditor, chief accountant, and the 
like. These must all be considered to- 
gether for the duties and responsibili- 
ties are considerably different on vari- 
ous papers. Very often the treasurer 
is also president or publisher. In one 
case, that of one of the largest papers 
in the country, the treasurer was the 
cashier! In many instances, the treas- 
urer is in complete charge of financial, 
accounting and auditing activities. In 
many others, the auditor is under the 
supervision of the treasurer. In many 
instances the business manager has 
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jurisdiction over the treasurer and au- 
ditor. 

In other instances, where there is a 
treasurer, the business manager has 
jurisdiction over all accounting and 
clerical work and has no jurisdiction 
over the advertising, circulation and 
mechanical divisions. Usually, with 
the accounting functions under an au- 
ditor, the business manager confines 
himself to the operating side of the 
business. Certain papers have no 
business manager, in which case the 
financial and accounting activities are 
under the treasurer. Quite often the 
treasurer is also the general manager 
or business manager. Again, one will 
find papers that have no auditor but 
have an office manager in charge of 
the accounting, auditing and clerical 
work, 


UnriForRMITY Not ACHIEVED 

This is all very confusing, I know, 
and absolutely wrong from the view- 
point of the controller who has strict 
conceptions of what an organization 
should be. However, each paper has 
its own method and those conversant 
with the industry know that nothing 
can be gained through the creation of 
titles and reallocation of duties and 
responsibilities for the sole reason of 
achieving that uniformity so dear to 
the accounting mind. 

Below will be found the various 
classes of accounting, auditing and 
clerical work found in newspaper 
establishments. Inasmuch as the du- 
ties of the treasurer and auditor (con- 
troller) are seldom clearly defined and 
inasmuch as the work does not readily 
lend itself to a cleavage between the 
accounting and auditing, I am con- 
sidering only two positions, controller 
and treasurer. In those cases where 
there is an active treasurer I am ear- 
marking those functions that should be 
strictly his. In this connection it is 
well to remember that the title con- 
troller is used by very few newspapers ; 
the usual designation is auditor or 
general auditor. Furthermore, the 
treasurer usually, I may say invari- 
ably, outranks the controller, for the 
controller or auditor is usually under 
his supervision. 
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ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 


FUNCTIONS OF NEWSPAPER 
Accounting: 
Forecasts 
Budgets 
Investigations 
Taxes 
General books 
Systems and methods 
Accounting procedure 
Accounts receivable 
Accounts payable 
Costs 
Financial reports 
Control over inventories 
Control over newsprint 
Pay roll preparation 
Telephone Switchboard 
Credits* 
Collections* 
Adjustments* 
Purchasing* 
Cashier's Department* 
Cash Receipts* 
Cash Disbursements* 
Bank Relations* 
Pay Rolls* 
Insurance . 
Receiving 
Stockrooms 
Statistics (Advertising) 
Statistics (Miscellaneous) 
Ad Marking 
Incoming Mail* 
Outgoing Mail* 
Messenger Services 
Delivery Cashier* 
Mail Room Cashier* 
Branch Office Cashiers* 
Publication Office (sometimes, usually 
under advertising or business manager) 
Investments* 
Disposal of Print Waste* 
Disposal of Other Waste* 
Contracts and Leases* 
Preparation of Budget 
Preparation of Cash Budget* 
Transportation Accounting 
Newsprint Accounting 
Group Insurance Accounting 
Pension Accounting 
Direct Mail, Clerical Work 
General Stenographic Department (in the 
few instances where it exists) 
Engaging of Employees (for the work of 
the departments under supervision) 
Auditing: 
Every description: 
Accounting 
Pay Rolls 
Costs 
Newsprint 
Expenses 
Receipts 
Cash 
Statistics 
Circulation 


* Where a treasurer is active these activities 
could be embraced within his province. 
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Advertising 

Inventories 

Bank reconciliations 

Equipment 

Returns 

Allowances 

A.B.C. 

Blotters 

Leases 

Contracts 

Subscriptions 

Briefly, the controller should have 

jurisdiction over all accounting, audit- 
ing and statistical activities. He should 
have jurisdiction over all clerical work 
save that which necessarily deals with 
the direct operation of the advertis- 
ing and editorial departments. He 
should have control over the handling 
of newsprint and supplies. He should 
prepare all financial, cost and statistical 
statements. He should conduct all in- 
vestigations bearing on finances, costs, 
accounting, profits, and the like. In 
other words, investigations of a char- 
acter similar to those conducted by 
public accountants. 


SHOULD WATCH PERFORMANCES OF 
DEPARTMENTS 

The controller should be responsible 
for the methods and systems in effect 
except those affecting directly the 
operation of editorial, advertising, cir- 
culation, promotion, mechanical and 
administrative departments. He should 
handle all matters pertaining to taxes. 
He should see that the newspaper is 
properly protected in the matter of in- 
surance, regardless of the type. He 
should watch contracts and leases for 
their faithful performance, expira- 
tions, and so on. He is the one to 
watch performances of the various de- 
partments and their effect on the 
budgets. He should participate in the 
preparation of the departmental and 
general budgets. He should keep gen- 
eral oversight on the granting of credit 
and collections. 

When any discussion of policy arises 
in which cash, profits or accounting 
are a factor, he should be a party to 
the discussion. When special or ex- 
traordinary situations arise, and this 
happens frequently, he should be a 
party to the discussion if the subject is 
one on which he can advance any ad- 
vice. Providing he is competent to 
do so he should observe trends. weak 
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conditions and general business condi- 
tions in the newspaper field, correctly 
interpret their significance and pre- 
sent his findings and conclusions to 
the operating head of the newspaper. 

Above all, the controller must re- 
member that the officers and operating 
heads are not accountants, they do not 
understand the usual run of account 
phaseology and the various nuances of 
meaning. They are operating a going 
newspaper, a minute to minute propo- 
sition with time of the utmost im- 
portance. They are interested in get- 
ting the news and presenting it to their 
readers, in getting advertising, in get- 
ting circulation, in running the me- 
chanical side and promoting the busi- 
ness generally to the end of making a 
profit. It is a fast-moving business. 


CAN BE Major EXECUTIVE 


Executives realize the necessity for 
the accounting phase but the impor- 
tance of the role played by the con- 
troller in the scheme of things depends 
solely upon himself. He can be one 
of the major executives, one upon 
whom the executives lean and in 
whom they have the utmost confidence. 
Or, he can be little more than a glori- 
fied bookkeeper. Executives want facts 
but want them in a form that they can 
understand and use to advantage. A 
controller who knows his business can 
meet this requirement without sacri- 
ficing any of his professional pride, 
for after all, the greatest need for 
figures is to guide the executives in the 
future. 

Few newspaper executives receive 
any constructive assistance from their 
accounting organizations, the account- 
ing heads being too much interested in 
past history. 


By William R. Little 

Fundamentally the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the controller of any 
corporation are much the same, vaty- 
ing in detail and in volume with the 
size and nature of the business. It is 
true, however, that the scope of his 
work may be greatly enlarged with a 
utility or railroad corporation as com- 
pared with a bank or a newspaper. 

I shall endeavor to outline as briefly 
as possible the responsibilities with 


which I am charged in the duties as- 
signed to me here at the Star: 

General supervision of all financial 
records and books of account. In di- 
rect charge of accounting, credit and 
collection departments, as well as su- 
pervision of purchasing and inventory 
controls. 

We do not use budgetary control 
or cost accounting, except in our en- 
graving department, as their value to 
this company has not as yet become 
apparent. 

Preparation of monthly financial 
statements with analysis of expenses 
and income. 

Preparation of monthly reports on 
delinquent accounts and collections 
with analysis of receivables. 

Preparation of annual reports and 
statistics, charts, and the like, showing 
comparative trend of advertising vol- 
ume, lineage, departmental expenses 
and ratios. 

Audit of petty cash and counter 
sales at intervals. 

Analysis and distribution of insur- 
ance, 

Preparation of tax returns, both 
Federal and local, and all claims aris- 
ing therefrom. 

Supervision of employees’ savings 
fund accounts and investments. 

Supervision and control of company 
investments in stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, and of cash balances. This in- 
cludes the check and control of inter- 
est and dividends. 

Designing of records and account- 
ing forms, and control of methods and 
system of accounting to meet the re- 
quirements of our business. 

Correspondence in connection with 
accounts, bills, collections, credits and 
tax matters. 

Preparation of special reports, analy- 
sis of costs, comparative records and 
charts as required by the management 
for budgeting, rate control, and the 
like. 





It is suggested that controllers who are 
not subscribers to loose leaf business 
services and who will not receive copies 
of Regulations 90, Social Security Act, 
from other sources, write at once to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of these most important regu- 
lations. They are priced at 10 cents a 
copy, and are due to be issued about 
March 9. 

















California Unemployment Insurance 
Law a Compromise Act 


Provides for Neither State-Wide Pooled Fund Nor for Individual Company Reserve— 
Member of California Commission Describes Provisions of Law—San Francisco Control 
Assists in Drafting Regulations, Rules, and Definitions, for Administrative Purposes. 


HAT the California Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Act provides, 
and how it will be administered, are 
set forth in this article, which is the 
substance of an address delivered 
December 19, 1935, before the SAN 
FRANCISCO CONTROL of THE CON- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, by 
Mr. SAMUEL LEASK, JR., one of five 
members of the California Unemploy- 
ment Reserves Commission, which will 
administer the Act. 

Mr. JOHN G. Larson, President 
of the San Francisco Control, presided 
at this meeting. The speaker was in- 
troduced by Mr. Epwarp V. MILLs, 
chairman of the Program Committee. 

The San Francisco Control assisted 
the Commission in drafting its forms, 
rules, regulations and definitions—a 
service to which public recognition 
was given. 

This paper will throw much addi- 
tional light on the problem, which 
may be helpful to commissions, law 
makers, and controllers in other states 
who are confronted with the same task. 

—THE EpirTor. 


I assure you it is a pleasure and a 
privilege for me to be able to come 
here and meet you. During the past 
two or three weeks the Commission 
(California Unemployment Reserves 
Commission) has been confronted 
with a very real and difficult problem, 
and it is with real enjoyment that I 
am here at this time on behalf of the 
Commission, to analyze the construc- 
tive advice and assistance that has been 
given us by your Committee. 

Before I get started you might be 
interested somewhat in my own ideas 
concerning unemployment insurance. 
When I first heard of it, I thought it 
was going to be a task that was mighty 
hard to meet. The years 1933 and 


1934 were very difficult in my particu- 
lar business. In 1934 Mr. Kennedy 
and I got together relative to such 
legislative action as we might propose 
to help our industry. We had, in the 
past consulted with various legislative 
committees regarding other industrial 
measures, such as unemployment in- 
surance, so we made a survey of this 
matter in detail with the idea in mind 
of working out a satisfactory plan. 
When we learned that this insurance 
would truly materialize in 1935, it ap- 
peared that there was nothing we could 
do about it. Mr. Dohrmann, our 
president, encouraged us to do what 
we could with the legislative commit- 
tee when the insurance law was finally 
enacted, and further assured us that 
it could not be very harmful and that 
there might be considerable benefit. 

There was a possibility that legisla- 
tion of this kind might affect our per- 
sonal problems and tend to stabilize 
industry during future periods of de- 
pression, as well as give the laborer and 
worker a little more security. As Mr. 
Mills has outlined to you, through Mr. 
Kennedy’s efforts we finally had some- 
thing to say about the bill. Before we 
go back to this bill, it might be inter- 
esting to spend a few minutes on the 
condition of the unemployed worker 
back through the past years so. that we 
may gain an idea of how he lived. 

Before we enter into a considera- 
tion of the technical provisions of 
California’s new unemployment insur- 
ance measure, I presume that you will 
be interested in devoting a few mo- 
ments to a brief summary of the back- 
ground of this legislation. 

The American philosophy of human 
society has its roots buried deep in 
the annals of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
I shall therefore trace briefly the 
changes that have taken place in the 


public attitude toward the unemployed 
worker. Historically, the workless 
man was commonly regarded as either 
a criminal or a pauper. In either case 
he was generally assumed to be per- 
sonally responsible for his misfortune. 
I am going to describe the treatment 
accorded the jobless during earlier 
centuries, not only because of its color- 
ful interest, but more particularly be- 
cause it provides a basis for an under- 
standing of modern techniques and the 
medium through which they have been 
developed. 

During the fifteenth century the 
breaking down of feudal practices and 
the enclosure of common fields rapidly 
squeezed labor from the soil. Some 
of these laborers found a foothold as 
merchants, others as apprentices or 
guildsmen, and still others as inde- 
pendent farmers. But many, lacking 
both property and skill, and deprived 
of the security granted to them and 
their forebears for centuries by ma- 
norial custom, were forced to eke out 
a precarious existence as so-called 
“free laborers.” 


CHARITY CHIEF REFUGE 


When such employment failed, 
Christian charity was their chief refuge 
from destitution. Hundreds of mon- 
asteries and almshouses, often made 
wealthy through legacies of persons 
who sought advantage in another life, 
indiscriminately handed out doles at 
their gates. Charity, however, proved 
inadequate to meet the needs of the 
multitudes unable to secure anything 
resembling steady employment, and 
consequently thousands of masterless 
men were driven to abandon any pre- 
text of work, and as vagabonds and 
beggars, mingled mendicancy with 
depredation. 
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To meet this condition the statecraft 
of the day applied to unemployed and 
unemployment alike a doctrine of re- 
pression by punishment. Laws were 
passed intended to keep workers on 
the soil, to prevent the unemployed in 
villages from flocking to the towns, 
and thus to gain control of the wan- 
dering hordes of idle men and women. 
As early at 1349 laborers were forbid- 
den to leave the area in which they 
dwelt under penalty of imprisonment, 
while a century later the punishment 
was whipping. With the passing of 
time penalties became even more se- 
vere. Beginning in 1547, “idlers” 
were branded on the shoulder with a 
“V” for vagabond and adjudged for 
two years the slaves of whoever would 
have them. By 1600 this system was 
at its peak. 

In contrast to the three centuries 
preceding 1600, when the unemployed 
were treated as criminals, were the 
subsequent 300 years, when they were 
chiefly treated as paupers. Methods for 
dealing with the unemployed were 
adopted which were destined to pre- 
vail during three centuries of remark- 
able industrial and agricultural change. 

Each parish was required to appoint 
overseers, who not only subsidized the 
totally and partially unemployed with 
food, clothing and small sums of 
money, but supplemented low wages 
through application of an allowance 
system. Under this scheme the over- 
seers furnished a weekly sum, often 
known as “make-up” or “bread” 
money, sufficient to bring the earnings 
of an individual or a family up to a 
standard known as a ‘“‘scale.” There- 
fore, since paupers frequently received 
as much as independent laborers, the 
system put a bounty on idleness. 

DoOcTRINE OF DETERRANCE 
INTRODUCED 

With the object of overcoming the 
evils which accompanied the subsidiz- 
ing of pauperism a new method of 
handling the destitute unemployed 
was Officially adopted soon after 1834. 
This new system was built on the doc- 
trine of deterrance. Able bodied 
recipients of relief, whether volun- 
tarily or involuntarily without em- 
ployment, were to be maintained on 
a plane below that of ‘the independent 
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laborer of the lowest class.” Since 
the economic condition of independent 
laborers was frequently little or no bet- 
ter than that of those who received 
public relief, a distinction between 
the two was made by putting a public 
stigma on recipients of relief. The 
relieved person suffered loss of repu- 
tation and citizenship, and was re- 
quired to perform arduous labor dur- 
ing detention in a workhouse. It was 
confidently expected that this system 
would drive the ablebodied to work; 
which was assumed to be available. 

It was not until 1884 that it was 
first seriously contended that when 
necessity for relief due to unemploy- 
ment had arisen through no fault of 
the persons concerned, there should be 
no idea of degradation connected with 
such assistance. 

With the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury the premise that unemployment 
resulted chiefly from personal defi- 
ciency was being further undermined. 
This made necessary a re-evaluation of 
the machinery that had been created 
for coping with the problem. The de- 
pression in Great Britain in 1903 and 
1904 gave impetus to the passage of 
the Unemployed Workmen Act of 
1905 through which unemployment 
was, for the first time, recognized by 
statute as a product of industrial mal- 
adjustment. A Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the existing 
methods of dealing with the unem- 
ployed and, although the minority dif- 
fered widely from the majority in in- 
numerable specific recommendations, 
both sides came to a striking agree- 
ment on three relevant points: 


1. That methods for handling the em-’ 


ployed should be basically changed. 
2. That a state system of labor ex- 
changes should be established. 
3. That state controlled unemployment 
insurance should be instituted. 


Since that time plans for the system- 
atic relief of the unemployed as a 
matter or right, rather than solely on 
the basis of need, have become opera- 
tive in every European country except 
Russia, and in Australia, New Zea- 
land and Canada. 


BENEFITS ONLY FOR LIMITED 
PERIODS 
The theory underlying a program 
of unemployment insurance involves 


the accumulation of reserves for the 
payment of benefits to wage earners 
who suffer loss of work. Any con- 
sideration of unemployment insurance 
must take cognizance of the fact that 
the payment of benefits to unemployed 
workers can only be continued for lim- 
ited periods. For after all there is a 
limit to the amount of premium indus- 
try can afford to contribute, and once 
the limit is set, then the question be- 
comes one of how the proceeds should 
be paid out. Even the most earnest 
advocates of unemployment insurance 
have a clear understanding of the fact 
that any such program can be nothing 
more than a first-line trench in the 
war against destitution. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
OVERDUE 

Although very little has been heard 
about unemployment insurance until 
comparatively recently, so far as its 
application in the United States is con- 
cerned, certain American groups have 
given the subject intense consideration 
for as many as twenty years. 

Such public figures as Senator Wag- 
ner of New York and Miss Perkins, 
the Secretary of Labor, have shown a 
definite interest for a long time. Many 
leading economists and socially minded 
intellectuals, including Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Edwin C. Witte, Paul H. 
Douglas, William M. Leiserson, Abra- 
ham Epstein and I. M. Rubinow have 
exercised a tremendous influence. 

Among industrialists Gerald Swope, 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and Sam Lewisohn, vice-presi- 
dent, Miami Copper Company, have 
been prominent. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Swope proposed a plan of un- 
employment insurance for the em- 
ployees of General Electric as early as 
1925. 

Leading advocates contend that un- 
employment insurance is long overdue 
in this country. They say that govern- 
mental efforts to promote economic 
security should not be regarded as 
mere paternalism or class legislation. 
It is asserted that mass production is 
conditioned on mass purchasing power 
and there is recognition of the fact 
that the stability of the nation and the 
persistence of our institutions depend 
on the maintenance of at least a mini- 








mum economic welfare for all the peo- 
ple. 

In substantiation it is pointed out 
that the International Labor Office has 
estimated that while the purchasing 
power of the wage earning population 
of the United States declined 40 per 
cent. between 1929 and 1932, the de- 
cline in Germany was only 20 per 
cent. and in Italy 19 per cent.; in 
Great Britain the shrinkage in money 
wages amounted to about 10 per cent. 
between 1929 and 1932. 

As planned for the United States 
by the Federal Act, an eventual 3 per 
cent. excise tax is levied on the pay 
rolls of employers, with certain excep- 
tions. If a state has no unemployment 
insurance law meeting the standards 
set up by the Federal act, its citizens 
derive no direct benefit from the tax; 
if it has such a law, employers subject 
to it get relief from the Federal tax 
by being permitted to deduct from it 
(up to 90 per cent.), the contributions 
made to the state fund. The result 
of the legislation therefore will be to 
force all the states to pass unemploy- 
ment laws that will meet the Federal 
standards, and to require employers to 
contribute to the Federal-State plan by 
paying a small part of their contribu- 
tions to the Federal government and 
the larger part to the States. 


How FuNps 
Witt Be Divipep 


The amount paid to the state, rep- 
resenting the credit of 90 per cent. of 
the tax imposed by state laws, is to be 
used for the sole purpose of paying 
benefits to eligible employees. The 
remaining 10 per cent., for which 
credit is not allowed, will be paid to 
the Federal government and used for 
Federal administrative expenses and 
allotted to eligible states for their ex- 
penses under the act. For the purpose 
of assisting the states, the Federal gov- 
ernment authorizes an appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1936, the sum of four million dollars, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, the 
sum of forty-nine million dollars. 
These appropriations are to be divided 
between the eligible states according 
to population, number of persons cov- 
ered by the respective state laws, and 
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such other factors as the Federal Social 
Security Board finds relevant. 

All money collected by the states 
must be deposited in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund, in which a sep- 
arate account is to be maintained for 
each state. The money so deposited 
is to be invested by the Treasury and 
interest paid thereon. The Treasury 
may invest these funds either in out- 
standing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations which are 
guaranteed as to principal and inter- 
est by the United States. 

Although the Federal act stipulates 
certain specific requirements, wide lat- 
itude is allowed the Legislatures of 
the several states in the making of 
decisions on details of unemployment 
insurance legislation. 


PROVISIONS OF CALIFORNIA ACT 

Prior to the last California general 
election, Governor Merriam and both 
the Republican and Democratic state 
central committees pledged the voters 
to support unemployment insurance. 
These commitments, coupled with the 
practical necessity of taking early ac- 
tion to comply with the requirements 
of the Federal Social Security Act, re- 
sulted in an enactment by the Legisla- 
ture, at its recent session, of an un- 
employment insurance measure known 
as Chapter 352. Because of the un- 
usual importance of this law, and its 
far-reaching effects, I am sure that you 
will be interested in a brief discussion 
of its more important details. 

In the first place, an Interim Com- 
mittee of the Legislature was ap- 
pointed to investigate unemployment 
insurance and to recommend to the 
1935 session a plan for California. 
The Interim Committee held several 
hearings in the State Building, San 
Francisco, at which times there ap- 
peared representatives of the State De- 
partment of Labor, the California 
League of Women Voters, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, technical ex- 
perts from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and representatives of the 
distributive trades. 

Exhaustive testimony was taken from 
all groups appearing, both during the 
hearings before the Interim Commit- 
tee and later before committees of the 
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Assembly and the Senate in Sacra- 
mento. Much of the discussion cen- 
tered around what is perhaps the most 
important consideration of any unem-_ 
ployment insurance plan—namely, the 
“type of fund.” 

There are two primary schools of 
thought on this subject. One ele- 
ment contends that all contributions 
should be commingled in a completely 
pooled fund, composed of all contri- 
butions, and the source of all benefits. 
Under this scheme the contributions 
of every trade and industry would be 
concentrated in a single state pool, 
out of which all benefits would be 
paid. 

Another group believes in the ef- 
fectiveness of the individual company 
reserve system, under which each or- 
ganization would create its own re- 
serve, meet the required benefit pay- 
ments of its own employees from it, 
maintain it at certain prescribed levels. 
The proponents of a system of indi- 
vidual company reserves contend that 
unemployment is largely preventable 
and that its prevention, or decisive 
abatement, is in the hands of the em- 
ployer; that a 3 per cent. pay roll tax 
will arouse employers from any pos- 
sible lethargy on the subject. Further, 
that the careful employer proficient in 
his employee relationships should not 
carry any burden of expense created 
by the careless, indifferent or ineffi- 
cient member of the group. 


CALIFORNIA ACT A COMPROMISE 

The Legislature finally incorporated 
into Chapter 352 funding provisions 
which are a compromise between the 
two extremes outlined above. The 
action of the Legislature in this mat- 
ter indicates disapproval of the straight 
state-wide pool on the ground that it 
offers no incentive to the employer to 
stabilize his employment or to exercise 
his influence toward maintaining the 
integrity of the fund. 

On the other hand it is evident that 
the Legislature concluded that an in- 
dividual reserve account system pro- 
vides inadequate protection to the 
worker, under certain conditions. Ap- 
parently there was no satisfactory 
answer to the question as to who 
would pay benefit claims when a con- 
cern was thrown into bankruptcy, or 
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when the resources of a marginal oper- 

ator became so reduced that he was no 

longer able to maintain his reserve at 
prescribed levels. 

The compromise partial-pooling, or 
automatic merit-rating device, as finally 
incorporated in the California act ts 
simple and direct in its application. 
It contemplates : 

1. That every employer shall maintain 

his own individual reserve. account in 

a general fund, from which shall be 

paid all the benefit claims of his 

employees. 

2. In addition to such contributions as 
are necessary to maintain his own in- 
dividual reserve account, after pay- 
ment of benefits to his own em- 
ployees, the employer makes a direct 
contribution to a_ state-wide pooled 
fund. This additional contribution 
by the employer to a state-wide pooled 
fund, in turn, entitles such employees 
as are insured under the partial- 
pooling plan to benefit payments from 
the general fund, if and when the 
individual reserve account of any par- 
ticular employer has become so de- 
pleted as to be no longer capable of 
meeting benefit payment obligations. 
Because of the importance of this 

fund type provision as stipulated in 

Chapter 352, the California act, I am 

going to take just a moment to read 

it to you: 

‘Section 39. The Commission shall, be- 
ginning in 1941, classify employers in ac- 
cordance with the actual experience with 
regard to the contributions which they 
have paid in their own behalf and the 
benefits which the unemployment fund has 
paid to their employees, or to employees 
whose benefits are charged against such 
employers. If it appears in the accounts 
established and kept as provided below, 
that an employer shows an excess of con- 
tributions paid in his own behalf over 
benefits paid to his employees or charge- 
able to him, a reserve equal to eight per 
cent. or more of the average of his total 
pay rolls for the three preceding years, or 
the five preceding years whichever is higher, 
his rate of contribution shall be reduced 
to two and one-half per cent.; if the re- 
serve is ten per cent. but less than twelve 
per cent., the rate shall be reduced to two 
per cent.; if the reserve is twelve per 
cent. but less than fifteen per cent., the 
rate shall be reduced to one and one-half 
per cent.; and if the reserve is fifteen per 
cent. or more, the rate shall be reduced 
to one per cent. The minimum contribu- 
tion thus payable to the fund by the em- 
ployer in his own behalf shall in no case 
amount to less than one per cent.” 


It is contended by many authorities 
that the California mandatory merit 
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rating system is the soundest of the 
alternative fund type propositions be- 
cause: 

1. It combines the desirable features of 
both the state-wide pooled fund and 
the system of individual reserves; 
but succeeds in eliminating the seri- 
ous defects of both. 

2. It offers a definite incentive to the 
regularization and stabilization of em- 
ployment. 

3. It lowers the contribution rate of 
the employer who is humane, reason- 
able and efficient in his employee re- 
lationships. 

4. It provides an added 
protection for the worker. 

5. It recognizes the fundamental insur- 
ance principle of costs according to 
risks. 


measure of 


Chapter 352 provides for employer 
contributions as follows: 

.90 per cent. of pay roll in 1936; 

1.80 per cent. of pay roll in 1937 and 

2.70 per cent. of pay roll in 1938 and 
thereafter. 

As explained before, the difference 
between the California contribution 
rate and the Federal contribution rate 
(10 per cent.) is held subject to dis- 
bursement by the Federal authority. 
It is important to remember when con- 
sidering the matter of contributions 
that the Federal act requires that the 
tax shall be levied against the total 
pay roll. The law as it stands has 
no conditions for eligibility (other 
than the general exemptions), and a 
state plan must cover all employees re- 
gardless of the seasonal or temporary 
character of their employment and te- 
gardless of the amount of their earn- 
ings. 

The California act provides for an 
employee contribution of 
.50 per cent. of wages in 1936 and 
1. per cent. of wages in 1937 and 

thereafter. 
It is further stipulated, however, that 
the employee rate shall never exceed 
one-half the general rate for em- 
ployers. 


WuHo WILL AssorB Cost? 

I am not going to take your time 
tonight regarding benefits and contri- 
bution rates, but I do think we might 
have a little discussion here this eve- 
ning among ourselves about the ab- 
sorption of the cost. You probably 
understand what is involved here:— 


The employee rate is 4/99 of 1 per 
cent. and it has been no easy task to 
analyze and finally determine who is 
going to pay this. Mr. Green, labor 
chief, has contended all along the con- 
sumer is going to pay it. Other opin- 
ions are that business men are going 
to pay this cost, and the people at large 
think the stockholders of concerns are 
going to stand the expense. Here are 
the conclusions of people who should 
know, regarding this: 

It is of course evident that any 
direct employees’ contributions for un- 
employment compensation must come 
out of their wages; that any proposal 
contemplating employee contributions 
constitutes what amounts to an income 
tax. It is not so well understood how- 
ever that the share of the pay roll tax 
placed directly upon employers will 
also ultimately fall on these same wage 
earners. 

To be sure, the initial effect of a 
pay roll tax will be to cut into the net 
income of the employer. But as time 
goes on the employer will perhaps un- 
consciously adjust his pay roll cost to 
his volume of business in such a way 
as to shift the additional charge im- 
posed by the tax to the wage earner. 
I do not mean that this will often be 
accomplished by deliberate wage cuts. 
There are natural evolutions which 
are practically inevitable under our 
economic system. 


View Tax AS WAGE INCREASE 

For instance, at a time when the 
volume of trade is increasing and 
prices are rising, it normally follows 
that wages rise in somewhat the same 
proportion. With the burden of a 
pay roll tax to contend with, however, 
it is natural that the employer shall 
regard the pay roll tax as the initial 
increase in wages, and that it shall 
thus be shifted to the worker. 

Again, in hiring new employees, it 
will be natural for the employer to 
consider the amount of the pay roll 
tax as a part of the wages of his pro- 
spective workers. The going rate of 
wages will, in consequence, soon be- 
come reduced by the amount of the 
tax. Of course, such regulatory meas- 
ures as the minimum wage law for 
women will, to a certain extent, mod- 
ify the natural procedure. 








The foregoing opinion as to the 
real incidence of the pay roll tax is 
ably presented by Professor F. W. 
Taussig of Harvard University, who 
says (referring to the pay roll tax) in 
his book, “Principles of Economics’: 


“Direct and immediate reductions in 
wages are highly improbable. Here, as in 
other similar situations, there is likely to 
be enough slack in the adjustment of 
wages and profits to enable some tighten- 
ing, some drain on profits, without any 
immediate effect on wages. But when 
such a system is in steady operation, and 
has been for some time in operation, every 
employer knows that the act of employ- 
ment involves not only wages, but these 
additional charges also. His calculations 
must be correspondingly affected. The 
outcome is likely to be that the insurance 
charges will ultimately come out of the 
workmen’s own earnings. This will take 
place, not necessarily by any process of 
direct reductions in wages, but more prob- 
ably by failure of wages to advance as 
much as they would otherwise do.” 

Professor Taussig’s statement is con- 
curred in by Professor Henry Gunni- 
son Brown, of the University of Mis- 
souri, who, under date of April 1, 
1935, writes that he has seen no rea- 
son to change the view expressed in 
his book, ‘““The Economics of Taxa- 
tion’; in which he says: 

“An insurance premium placed on em- 
ployers, not in proportion to output or to 
sales, but according to the number of 
workers and wages of workers hired, will 
not raise prices in general and must fall 
upon the wage earners and the wage earn- 
ers alone.” 

This position is sustained by prac- 
tically all economists, including such 
eminent authorities as Dale Yoder of 
the University of Minnesota, R. S. 
Merriam of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor Pigou of Cambridge University 
(England) and Henry Clay of Man- 
chester University (England). 


WHAT COMMISSION Has DONE 

I think you might be interested in 
a little statement of what our Com- 
mission has been accomplishing dur- 
ing the past three or four weeks: 

The Commission consists of five 
members, two representing labor, one 
representing the people at large, one 
representing large employers and I 
myself representing retail merchants 
and small employers. We held our 
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first meeting the end of November, 
just before Thanksgiving. It was 
pretty difficult to get together and get 
out some rules. Quite a few people 
were somewhat concerned about the 
amount of information which we 
might ask for, and were afraid we 
might require too much. 

All we wanted employers to do was 
keep records that would provide in- 
formation in case we asked for it. We 
tried to get a few points from labor 
and gain some understanding of prob- 
lems of the various other connections 
which appeared before us. We figured 
it was necessary to provide employers 
before the first of the year with some 
kind of statement of the requirements 
so far as pay rolls were concerned. 
The contributions that were paid by 
employers do not apply to employees’ 
benefit rights, so we had to get out 
some schedule for employers so they 
could furnish us with the information 
that we would need. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONTROL’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

We are not concerned with the mat- 
ter of benefit payments, leaving that 
for the employer. In this respect we 
received what I considered a very able 
statement from your organization 
(San Francisco Control of Controllers 
Institute of America). We agree with 
your ideas completely. I am happy to 
take your statement as it is—it is won- 
derful. I think you would be inter- 
ested in hearing just what your com- 
mittee has recommended to us as a 
Commission: 

1. “That on or before January 31, 1936, 
all employers of labor, whether or 
not coming within the requirements 
of the Act, be required to register 
with the Commission, by filing copy 
of ‘Registration by Employers of La- 
bor.’ This will be circulated within 
two weeks. 

2. “That within thirty days after the 
end of each calendar month subse- 
quent to December 31, 1935, each 
employer coming within the require- 
ments of the Act be required to file 
with the Commission a ‘Contribution 
Report,’ supplying suitable informa- 
tion relative to employment, wages 
and employer and employee contri- 
butions to the fund. 

3. “That each ‘Contribution Report’ be 
accompanied by such payment to the 
Commission as the report shows to be 
due and payable. 
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{. “That when employers of labor are 
persons, firms or corporations exer- 
cising a control over one or more 
subsidiary firms or corporations, such 
employers be given the option of (1) 
submitting a consolidated report to 
the Commission, (2) submitting a 
separate report for each subsidiary, 
or (3) submitting a consolidated re- 
port for part of its subsidiaries and 
separate reports for the balance. 


7) 


. “That when a person, firm or corpo- 
ration would not qualify under the 
Act by reason of having fewer than 
the required number of employees, 
but when such corporation is con- 
trolled by or controls another per- 
son, firm or corporation, then, if the 
combined number of employees is 
equal to the statutory minimum re- 
quired for subjection to terms of the 
Act, both companies shall be held 
liable for contributions under the Act. 

6. “That when an employee terminates 
his connection with an employer by 
reason of arbitrarily quitting, dis- 
charge for cause, transfer out of the 
State, lay-off or for other reason, a 
‘Severance Report’ be prepared in 
triplicate, the original to be for- 
warded to the Commission, the dupli- 
cate to the authorized State or Fed- 
eral Employment Bureau in the area 
in which the employee was last em- 
ployed, and the third copy to be re- 
tained in the employer's files.” 


This is important for you gentle- 
men, as controllers. 

Some states are asking for a tre- 
mendous amount of detail and others 
want the history of every employee. So 
far as the State Unemployment Re- 
serves Commission is concerned, we 
are not particularly interested in a man 
so long as he is employed. When a 
person loses his job, that is different 
We want you to provide: us with in- 
formation to protect him so far as his 
benefits are concerned, wages earned 
by employee, contributions by em- 
ployee, amount of employers’ contri- 
bution for the period, errors in previ- 
ous statements, if any. 


SEEK LEAST INFORMATION 
POSSIBLE 

We think we are asking for the 
least information possible, and if you 
could see the requirements of other 
states you would think we were very 
liberal in the matter. We want to go 
along with industry; we do not want 
to cause any disturbance with present 
practices, and we do not wish to start 
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up a system that will work a hardship 

on anyone. I have here a copy of the 

Severance Report which has been ap- 

proved by the Commission. This form 

is available for your scrutiny. To 
quote further from your Committee’s 
proposals : 

7. “That, based on the information con- 
tained in this and previously submitted 
‘Severance Reports, and on unem- 
ployment and benefit records submitted 
to the Commission by authorized Em- 
ployment Bureaus or Agencies during 
previous periods of unemployment, the 
Commission calculate the necessary 
waiting period, amount and duration 
of benefit, and supply this informa- 
tion to the employee and to the Em- 
ployment Bureau which is to be re- 
sponsible for the payments. 

8. “That authorized Employment Bureaus 
be supplied with a standard personnel 
record form upon which a full history 
of each unemployed person may be 
made, including a record of benefit 
payments. That upon termination of 
an unemployed period by re-employ- 
ment or new employment, the person- 
nel record, posted up to date of such 
re-employment, be returned to the files 
of the Commission at Sacramento. 

9. “That when a ‘Severance Report’ is 
received by the Commission, any copy 
of ‘Personnel Record’ which may be 
on file in regard to the person in ques- 
tion, be forwarded to the Employment 
office located in the area in which he 
was last employed. Where no such 
Personnel Record is on file, the Em- 
ployment Office should be so informed. 

10. “That, subsequent to December 31, 
1935, for the purpose of assisting the 
Commission in the accumulation of 
data relative to unemployment, all 
persons, firms or corporations subject 
to the terms of the Act, as a pre- 
requisite to granting employment, re- 
quire registration of the applicant with 
an authorized State or Federal Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

11. “That authorized State or Federal Em- 
ployment Bureaus be supplied with 
‘Unemployment Registration Cards’ for 
issuance to the unemployed, showing: 

Name of applicant. 

Address of applicant. 

Date registered as unemployed. 

Name of Bureau with which regis- 
tered. 

Address of Bureau with which reg- 
istered. 

Registration number.” 


You all know what we are con- 
fronted with because of the interpre- 
tations and rulings in clarification of 
the Act. Your Committee’s assistance 
in this regard has been invaluable. 1 
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quote as follows from your suggested 
rulings: 


“Article 2—Section 7 

“This section does not clearly set forth 
the method of determining whether ‘all or 
the greater part’ of the work is performed 
within California.” 


Ruling: 

(A) If employees are hired for a spe- 

cific job, the greater part of their 
work will be deemed to be per- 
formed at the location of the job. 
If employees are hired for and as- 
signed to a definite piece of work, 
the greater part of their work will 
be deemed to be performed at the 
place thus designated. 
If employees have no continuous or 
regular place of work, but it is 
readily apparent that the greater 
part of their work is rendered 
within the State of California, it 
will be deemed to be so performed; 
and conversely likewise. 

(D) If employees have no continuous 
or regular place of work, and it is 
not readily apparent where the 
greater part of their work is per- 
formed, such greater part will be 
deemed to be performed at the resi- 
dence of the employer. 

(E) Any particular or specific case not 
covered by the foregoing will be 
acted upon individually by the 
Commission, if and when the facts 
of the case are presented for re- 
view. 


(B 


— 


(GC 


~— 


“Further clarification should be made of 
the term ‘employment’ ”’: 


Ruling: 

(1) Work performed by the following 
types of workers shall be deemed 
to be “employment” within the 
meaning of this section. 

(a) Piece-workers. 

(b) Part-time workers, if the em- 
ployment is in the course of the 
trade or business of the em- 
ployer. 

(c) Loaned employees are deemed 
to be in the “employment” of 
the persons who pay their sal- 
aries, wages or other remunera- 
tion. 

(d) Individuals hired by agents 
under the authority or with the 
consent of the employer, 
whether such consent is ex- 
pressed or implied. 

(e) Members of the professions, 
such as physicians, lawyers, den- 
tists, engineers, accountants 
and nurses, who are in the 
service of persons, firms or 
corporations as assistants or 
hired employees. 

(f) Members of theatrical troupes, 
professional athletic teams and 





the like, the greater part of 
whose work is performed with- 
in the State of California. 

(2) Work performed by the following 
is not to be classed as ‘“‘employ- 
ment’’ within the meaning of the 
Act: 

(a) Physicians, lawyers, dentists, 
engineers, accountants, nurses, 
veterinarians, contractors, sub- 
contractors, publicstenographers, 
auctioneers and other individ- 
uals, firms or associations who 
follow a distinct and regular 
trade or business, in the course 
of which they offer their work 
to the public to be performed 
independent of the control of 
the employer. 

Directors of corporations who 

perform no other services for 

the corporation. 

Members of partnerships or as- 

sociations, whether with or 

without drawing account. 

Drivers of vehicles or opera- 

tors of equipment who rent or 

lease such vehicles or equip- 
ment. 

Individuals on public relief 

whose work is performed on 

public work projects. 


(b 


— 


(c 


— 


(d 


~— 


(e 


— 


The Commission tried to prepare a 
definition for agricultural labor, but 
at the end of a day and a half’s work 
I think we accomplished nothing. 1 
quote your definition as follows: 


“Article 2—Section 7 (a) 

“Considerable discussion might arise as 
to the definition of what constitutes ‘agri- 
cultural labor.’ 


“Definition: 

“Only bona-fide employees of a ranch 
or farm, engaged in the customary types 
of agricultural labor shall be deemed work- 
ers at ‘agricultural labor.’ These shall 
include ranch superintendents, foremen, sub- 
foremen, field hands, dairy hands, mechan- 
ics working exclusively on ranch buildings, 
machinery or equipment, and all other 
types of labor ordinarily performed as part 
of farm or ranch operations. 


“Article 2—Section 9 
“We suggest a further elucidation of the 
term ‘employer’ somewhat as follows: 


“Definition: 

“The term ‘employer’ does not include 
any person unless on each of twenty days 
or more during the taxable year, each day 
being in a different calendar week, the 
total number of individuals who were in 
his employ for some portion of the day 
(whether or not at the same moment of 
time) was eight or more. 

“The status of the contractor and sub- 
contractor as employers of labor should be 
clarified. 








“Ruling: 

“When any contractor, or sub-contractor, 
contracts to do work for a person, firm or 
corporation, such work being a part of 
his usual trade, occupation, profession or 
business, all employees engaged in work 
under his direction shall be deemed to be 
the employees of such contractor or sub- 
contractor, and he shall be held solely 
liable for the contributions due to the 
State under requirements of the Act. Ex- 
cept that when an agreement acceptable to 
the Commission is entered into between the 
contractor or sub-contractor and the prin- 
cipal for whom the contracted work is 
being done, the principal person, firm or 
corporation may assume liability for said 
contributions, thereby relieving said con- 
tractor or sub-contractor of such liability. 
Except that where such an agreement is 
entered into, the contractor or sub-con- 
tractor thus relieved of liability shall be 
deemed the guarantor of payment on con- 
tributions due to the State by said principal 
person, firm or corporation. 

“Article 2—Section 11 

‘In order to establish the status of wages 
paid to any employee during regularly al- 
lowed vacation periods, or during leaves- 
of-absence by reason of sickness, a ruling 
is required: 


“Ruling: 

(a) Wages paid to an employee by his 
employer during any regularly al- 
lowed vacation period shall be 
termed to be taxable ‘wages’ within 
the meaning of the Act. 

Wages paid to an employee by his 
employer during leave-of-absence by 
reason of sickness shall be deemed 
to be taxable ‘wages’ within the 
meaning of the Act. Except that 
there shall be excluded from tax- 
able ‘wages’ any remuneration paid 
to an employee during that part 
of his leave-of-absence by reason of 
sickness which, within any succes- 
sive twelve calendar months repre- 
sents more than one (1) day’s leave- 
of-absence for each month during 
which said employee has been in 
the employment of his employer. 

“Article 4—Section 38 (a), (b) and (c) 

“To clarify this section in respect to the 
differentiation between the ‘earning’ and 
‘payment’ of wages, we suggest: 


(b 


— 


“Ruling: 

“The wording of the Act, ‘with respect 
to payments of wages made during that 
year, shall be deemed, for administrative 
purposes, to mean ‘with respect to wages 
earned within that year.” 


We appreciate the help you have 
given us and look forward to calling 
upon you from time to time for fur- 
ther assistance. We do not claim to 
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know all there is to know about this 
thing. The only way we can be suc- 
cessful is to rely upon your help and 
advice. It has been a great pleasure 
to be with you this evening. If you 
would like any helpful information, 
I shall be only too glad to hear from 
you. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: Mr. Leask, I 
tender you the appreciation of the In- 
stitute for your address this evening. 
Would you care to answer any ques- 
tions that may be asked ? 

Mr. Leask: As other members of 
the Commission might have other 
opinions, I shall answer with discre- 
tion. 

QUESTION: I notice that you recom- 
mend that payment be made within 
thirty days. Could it be paid before 
the next day of the succeeding calen- 
dar month? 

Mr. Leask: The Commission has 
already ruled that the first payment 
must be made within fifteen days after 
the close of June 30, 1936. 

QUESTION: I notice that Severance 
Reports in complete form are to be 
submitted beginning January 1, 1936. 

Mk. LEASK: Yes, that is right. The 
point is, during the first two years em- 
ployees will be building up credits 
against future benefits. If a man dur- 
ing 1936 and 1937 is steadily em- 
ployed and loses his position during 
first month of 1938 he will be entitled 
to benefits. We do not care anything 
about the year 1935. 

QUESTION: The preliminary ruling 
involving part-time employees is not 
clear. 

Mr. LeASK: I meant to ask you to 
forget that first ruling as it was tem- 
porary and made only to comply with 
the letter of the law. 

QUESTION: May I inquire as to the 
method of handling temporary work- 
ers? How is that problem going to be 
handled? Must we report severance 
of relations when every temporary 
worker is discharged ? 

Mr. Leask: I am glad you brought 
that matter to my attention. We are 
providing an additional form to the 
Severance Report. Temporary workers 
will be given a receipt for contribu- 
tions which shall entitle them to cred- 
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its. A duplicate should be kept by 
employer, though not necessary. 

QUESTION: How about the guaran- 
teed plan? 

Mr. Leask: As the plan presently 
provided by the State Act does not 
conform to the minimum requirements 
of the Federal Act it cannot be con- 
sidered until amending action is taken 
by the Legislature. 

QUESTION: Suppose we wish to de- 
velop a private plan? 

Mr. Leask: Any contribution you 
make is building up your reserve. You 
are not paying any benefit for the next 
two years, therefore your contributions 
are being held in your own account 
and fund. You are clearing the way 
for a private plan if and when such 
plans are legally possible. 

QUESTION: If products are not 
made for stock, but on order, workers 
may work only a short period and then 
be laid off. Would it be necessary to 
make out a Severance Report? 

Mr. Leask: Make out the tempo- 
tary employment receipt. These men 
are to be regarded as temporary labor- 
ers. 

QUESTION: Unless asked for, can a 
Severance Report be withheld ? 

Mr. Leask: We had that same 
question brought up by the Central 
Casting Bureau. They had 10,000 or 
15,000 extras, and the same situation 
exists here on the docks. This condi- 
tion will appear time and time again ; 
these people work regularly. This 
constitutes one of the most serious 
problems we have. It was suggested 
by someone that hotels might get to- 
gether on an association basis and in 
some way assume responsibility for 
payment of contributions and sort of 
stabilize this affair. Seasonal work is 
another problem. These workers will 
accumulate six or seven months’ cred- 
its and then draw benefits upon the 
employers’ fund and in time deplete it. 
A policy regarding benefit payments 
and part-time work must be put for- 
ward quickly and it is agreed some- 
thing has to be done. We have not 
the powers to work successfully at the 
present time. 

QuESTION: Is it not possible that 
many problems will be considered by 
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the next legislature and that you will 
be given broader powers? 

Mr. LEASK: Yes. 

QUESTION: What constitutes a Cali- 
fornia week? Would it be from Sun- 
day to Saturday ? 

Mr. Leask: We have what we call 
an average week. I do not know 
whether I can explain this. Take the 
case of any individual employer who 
hires on an average weekly wage. The 
average week is 48 hours; the Act 
provides that you take the average 
hours in the previous 52 weeks. 

QUESTION: Are weeks of a fiscal 
nature ? 

Mr. Leask: We are not concerned 
with the weeks, just concerned with 
the hours of work converted into 
weeks which must be converted into 
credits or benefits based on average 
weekly wage of employee. We have 
to keep a record of the hours. 
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QUESTION: How about men on a 
monthly basis? Do we have to keep 
the weekly hours? 

Mr. LEask: The average week con- 
tains so many hours. 

QUESTION: Many concerns pay 
twice per month. Is it alright to keep 
records of two weeks? 

Mr. LEAsK: It is alright to keep a 
record that way so long as you know 
how many hours he works in a given 
period. 

QUESTION: Please clarify that, Mr. 
Leask. 

Mr. LEAsK (reads Section 95 of 
the Act): “Every employer shall keep 
a true and accurate employment record 
of: 

(a) All his employees. 

‘“(b) The hours worked for him 

by each employee. 

“(c) The wages paid by him to 

each employee. 


“(d) Such other information as the 
commission deems necessary 
to proper administration of 
this Act.” 

Mr. Leask (continued): In our 
Severance Report we require that you 
provide us with this information. 

QUESTION: Not many men _ here 
have been keeping a record of the 
hours of clerical workers except on 
monthly basis. 

Mr. Leask: The normal work week 
for travelling salesmen, commission 
workers, executives, and the like, is 
based on 48 hours per week. How 
do you like that? 

QUESTION: How about the contrac- 
tor who agrees to build a house at a 
salary but holds himself open to other 
people ? 

Mr. Leask: He is not an employee, 
and would not be on your pay roll. 

Mr. Larson: The meeting will be 
adjourned. 


Can Census of Business Federal Works 
Project Compel Replies? 


Controllers Raise Question After Recewing Various Forms of Inquiries and Forms— 
Opinion of Counsel Divided—Test of Legality May Be Required, To Answer Question 
—Many Controllers Refrain from Answering, Others Reply in Abbreviated Form. 


HE Census of Business Federal 

Works Project is presenting a 
problem to controllers and to other 
officers and executives of business con- 
cerns, with its requests for information 
to be supplied on various forms de- 
signed to elicit detailed facts concern- 
ing individual businesses. 

The question has been raised by 
controllers as to whether the filing of 
these reports to this agency is com- 
pulsory. No definite answer to that 
question is obtainable, it is believed, 
without a test of the legality of the 
requests for the information. It is 
understood that various kinds of forms, 
each bearing a different number, have 
been designed for different lines of 
business. 

Controllers who have been asked by 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA as to their attitude toward 


these requests and as to their handling 
of the matter have indicated that, if 
the questions are answered at all, the 
course generally pursued is to condense 
the facts and to give as little informa- 
tion as possible. In other words, to 
handle the matter as inexpensively and 
with as little extra effort as possible. 

One controller who wrote to the sec- 
retary of The Institute said: 


“The local supervisor of the Census of 
Business has requested us to fill out for 
each branch, form No. 40 ‘Census of Busi- 
ness Federal Works Project’ which will 
require considerable time and expense 
in compiling the information called for. 

“We submitted a report similar to this 
last year, and we should like to know 
if the filing of these reports is compulsory 
and what the attitude of some of the 
other members of The Institute on this 
subject is. We should appreciate your 
comments on the subject.” 


Opinions were sought from a num- 
ber of members of The Institute. A 
prominent member, controller of one 
of the largest corporations in the coun- 
try, replied as follows: 


“I assume that the form which you 
have received shows a reference at the 
top to Section 8 of the Act creating the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and 
implying that under this Act it is legal 
for the Secretary of Commerce to require 
individuals and companies to fill out 
the Government forms. In the opinion 
of eminent counsel, which is also dis- 
puted by other equally eminent counsel, 
the Secretary has no such right. He is 
authorized to make investigations and 
reports, so that it is possible he would 
have the right to examine company rec- 
ords to prepare reports. In our particu- 
lar case, our ordinary records do not 
contain the information necessary to com- 
ply completely with the requirements of 
the forms which we have received. We 


(Please turn to page 69) 
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HOW GLOBE-UNION MFG. CO. 


OUTS FIGURING GOdta 





A “Comptometer” Division of Globe-Union Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ww 


SAVINGS mentioned in the letter to the 
right exemplify the economies made pos- 
sible through “Comptometer” applications. 





Such economies are effected by using 
figures taken from their originating point, 
without recopying, to produce final results. 
This method is fast, accurate, flexible, 
simple, economical. 

For an explanation of the “Comptom- 
eter” Peg-Board method, call the District 
Manager of the “Comptometer” office in 
your locality, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1734 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. An inquiry incurs no 
obligation. 
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REVIEWS of Current Business Publications 


EXAMINATION OF FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS BY INDEPENDENT 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, by Special 
Committee. American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York. 42 pages. 15 cents. 

This special accounting publication, 
prepared and published by the American 
Institute of Accountants in January of 
this year, is of exceptional interest to 
controllers, perhaps as much so as to men 
engaged in the public practice of account- 
ancy. 

The new pamphlet is a revision of the 
bulletin prepared by the American In- 
stitute of Accountants in 1929 and pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board 
under the title “Verification of Financial 
Statements.” 

The new bulletin is not only a revision, 
but an enlargement of the previous bulle- 
tin. It was prepared by a committee of 
which Mr. Samuel J. Broad, public ac- 
countant, was chairman. 

The February bulletin of the American 
Institute of Accountants gives the history 
of the preparation of the new publication. 
The special committee for that purpose 
was appointed in September, 1934. The 
committee recognized that important de- 
velopments had taken place in account- 
ing practice since 1929, “particularly in 
the prominence given to accounting prin- 
ciples and consistency in their applica- 
tion and in the extent of disclosure of 
other material information.” 

The committee felt that greater em- 
phasis should be given to the importance 
of judgment on the part of the public 
accountant in the preparation of financial 
statements and that there should be pro- 
vided a measure of elasticity for the ex- 
ercise of that judgment. 

An enlargement of the scope of the 
bulletin was decided on in the summer of 
1935. The committee believed that the 
significance of financial statements, their 
limitations, and their basis, should be 
explained as a further step “in the edu- 
cation of investors and others.” 

Another decision reached by the com- 
mittee is of exceptional interest to con- 
trollers. It was to the effect that “it 
would be well to add a section indicative 
of modifications usual in examinations of 
larger companies where the system of in- 
ternal check and control is more effective 
and also in examinations of smaller com- 
panies with modified systems of internal 
check and control.” 

It is pointed out by the Institute that 
much intensive work was done by the 
committee during the summer of 1935, 
with an average attendance of ninety per 
cent. of the committee members; that 
four all-day meetings were held, as well 
as one meeting which lasted for fifteen 
consecutive hours, and one afternoon and 
one evening meeting. This was in addi- 


tion to preparatory and research work 
done by members of the committee be- 
tween meetings. 

The pamphlet is written from the point 
of view of the independent public ac- 
countant. 

Speaking of the nature of financial 
statements, the pamphlet says: 

They reflect a combination of recorded 
facts, accounting conventions and per- 
sonal judgments; and the judgments and 
conventions applied affect them materi- 
ally. The soundness of the judgments 
necessarily depends on the competence 
and integrity of those who make them 
and on their adherence to generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles and con- 
ventions. It is for this reason, even 
more than for a check of the clerical 
accuracy, that an independent review of 
the statements is desirable.” 

Controllers will derive much valuable 
information from a reading of this pam- 
phlet. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR R. TUCKER. 


EXECUTIVES SERVICE BULLETIN. Feb- 
ruary, 1936. Published by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 8 pages. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger is the author of 
the leading article in this issue, “Safe- 
guards for Advertisers.” Mr. Sulzberger is 
publisher of The New York Times, and 
sets forth the protections thrown about the 
advertisements accepted by that publication. 
The restrictions amount to a censorship. 

Mr. William S. Rowland, president of 
The Stanley Chemical Company, East Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, is author of ‘Personal 
Contact with Personnel Takes Time—but 
It Pays!’ He expresses the belief that 
greater progress in social science can be 
made if every executive knows his men 
personally. 

There is an article “Administering the 
Port of Largest Buying City,” by Mr. A. E. 
Wildey, public relations officer of the Port 
of London Authority. This central body 
was set up in 1908 and derives its revenue 
from tonnage dues on ships, from dock 
dues, from charges for handling and storing 
goods, and from certain accommodations in 
the river. 

Mr. S. G. Brock, secretary-treasurer of 
Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, contrib- 
utes an article on the thirteen-period cal- 
endar, which he says affords more accurate 
business control than the twelve-month cal- 
endar. 

Mr. Walter H. Diemer, vice-president of 
The American National Company, Toledo, 
contributes an article, “Merchandising Ed- 
ucation” in which he describes a course of 
training for salesmen. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR R. TUCKER. 
EXECUTIVES SERVICE BULLETIN, De- 
cember, 1935. 


This number includes articles by A Wal- 
lace Chauncey, International Printing Ink 


Corporation, ‘““The Merchandise Importance 
of Color Selection’; Sidney W. Edlund, 
Life Savers, Inc., “Consumer Jury Pre- 
judges Proposed Products’; D. G. Coombs, 
Shell Petroleum Company, St. Louis, ‘“Com- 
pany or Employee Owned Cars’’; an article 
on the same subject by Graton & Knight 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts (the 
author not being named); and Edward V. 
Mills, Firemen’s Fund Group, San Fran- 
cisco, ‘Controlling the Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Edlund in his article points out that 
before a new confection is put into general 
production his company submits samples to 
a jury of consumers. “Almost overnight, 
we can obtain the reactions of a thousand 
persons,” writes Mr. Edlund. He describes 
the workings of this pre-testing plan, tells 
how the ‘‘jurors’’ are selected, and states 
that after each of the tests the company is 
able to foretell with surprising accuracy 
what the national reactions of consumers 
will be. 


CURRENT TAX REVIEW, February, 
1936. Edited by Joseph J. Wechsler, C. P. A. 
New York. $4.00. 

In its February issue Current Tax Re- 
view discusses a recent ruling of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals which 
reverses the Commissioner on the ques- 
tion of liability where joint returns have 
been filed by husband and wife. The 
proper treatment of contributions, capi- 
tal gains and losses and earned income in 
joint returns is reviewed. 

A second article deals with a ruling of 
the Commissioner in connection with the 
Aviation Corporation’s disposal of its 
subsidiaries. The method of determining 
gain on the exchange of stock is clearly 
outlined and illustrated by example. The 
issue also contains some interesting edi- 
tor’s comment and timely tax reminders 
in brief. Recent important decisions are 
digested and concisely stated. 





Attention, Controllers! 

Feature article in February issue of 
Current Tax Review deals with ruling 
determining taxable gain resulting 
when a company distributes stock of 
its subsidiaries to its stockholders. A 
second article discusses respective li- 
ability for additional tax of husband 
and wife who file a joint return. 

Important tax happenings of the 
month are reviewed in Editor’s Com- 
ment, Treasury and Court decisions, 
and replies to tax queries. 

Current Tax Review is a clear, au- 
thoritative digest designed to keep you 
up to date on tax matters. Subscrip- 
tion price is $4.00 a year; three-month 
trial for $1.00. 


CURRENT TAX REVIEW, INC. 
112 West 42nd Street, New York 
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DITTO MAKES 
COPIES direct 
from your original 
writing, typing or 
drawing... 


DITTO 


OU use no stencil and no type 

when you use Ditto, and there is 
no carbon to pack. Simply typewrite, 
write or draw with Ditto ribbon, 
pencils or inks on ordinary bond 
paper, take that original to Ditto and 
make your copies. 


Ditto reproduces eight colors in 
one operation, on tissue or card 
stock, and on any size sheet up to 
20 x 32 inches. Ditto is saving money 
every day for large and small con- 
cerns in every line of business. It 
will pay you to investigate what Ditto 
can do for you. 


Free! 4 


Write forour 
booklet ““Copies— 
Their Placein 
Business.’’ It tells 


fully how Ditto 


will save money in 






your business. 





THE ONE WRITING SYSTEM 


Please send me_ your new book ‘‘Copies— 
Their Place In Business’’ telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 





Concern__ 


a ne Sa A ee ere 


Address______ aes > 
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Ditto 


Nature of Dusiness__ 


DITTO, inc. 


2245 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 
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Census of Business 
(Continued from page 66) 


intend to decide as a matter of policy 
whether we shall cooperate in preparing 
these Census data, but even if we do file 
the information, it will be in consider- 
ably condensed form as compared with 
the requirements of the forms themselves. 

“It is my personal opinion, which must 
not be in any way confused with the at- 
titude of my company, that the informa- 
tion developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is of no practical value to business 
men and that, as taxpayers, we should not 
encourage this work. I am hopeful that 
some one will test the legality of this 
whole question, but as far as I know, it 
has in the past resolved itself into an 
attempt on the part of most companies 
to furnish as little information as pos- 
sible.” 


The reference at the top of the 
form, to Section 8, mentioned in the 
letter just quoted, reads: 


“Section 8 of the Act, creating the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, ap- 
proved February 14, 1903, provides that 
the Secretary of Commerce shall, from 
time to time, make such special investiga- 
tions and reports which he himself may 
deem necessary and urgent. Acting upon 
this authority, I have auhorized and in- 
structed the Director of the Census to 
take a census of business covering the 
calendar year 1935. We ask for the 
cooperation and assistance of the busi- 
ness men of the United States in this un- 
dertaking and assure them that their in- 
dividual reports will be held absolutely 
confidential. Only sworn employees of 
the Bureau of the Census will be per- 
mitted to examine your reports and no 
information will be given to any person, 
whether in government service or pri- 
vate life, which would disclose exactly 
or approximately any of the facts or fig- 
ures in your report. The information will 
be used for statistical purposes only.” 

DANIEL C. RopEr, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Information as to the attitude of 
other controllers toward this project, 
and their experiences with it, will be 
welcomed by THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA. 


DATE SET FOR ANNUAL 
MEETING OF INSTITUTE 


Monday and Tuesday, October 5 and 6, 
were chosen as the dates for the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA, by the National 
Board of Directors, at a meeting held Feb- 
ruary 27. The sessions will take place in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, in the settings which have proved so 
satisfactory in prior years. 

The Annual Meeting, it must be noted, 
will take place this year about three weeks 
later than usual. Former meetings were 
held in mid-September. The later dates 
are regarded as more advantageous. 

Members of THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA ate asked to reserve 
these dates now—October 5 and 6. 





























Any order and bill- 
ing system can be 
reduced to ONE 
WRITING with 


DITTO... 


LIMINATING rewriting and re- 
checking, and speeding up filling, 
shipping and billing of orders—this 
is one of Ditto’s invaluable con- 
tributions to modern office efficiency. 








Ditto makes all necessary copies 
for the complete order transaction 
from one writing. There is no rewrit- 
ing, therefore, there can be no errors. 
The Ditto method is so flexible and 
widely adaptable that any business 
can use it and profit from it. A 
thorough investigation of your sys- 
tem by a Ditto representative costs 
nothing and may save you much. 


“Free! 


Writeforour 
folder ‘‘Ditto for 
Order and Billing 
Systems.’’ It tells 
fully how Dittocan 
help to solve your 
order problems. 





WASLSAS ONILIYUM JUNO SHI 








Please send me your folder ‘‘Ditto for Order 
and Billing Systems”’ oe how Ditto can 
help me solve my order problems. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-—COMMUNICATIONS 
New Members Elected 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Controllers Institute of America, 
held February 27, 1936, the applicants 
named below were elected to active mem- 
bership in The Institute: 

JosEPH R. BACHMAN 
The Amalgamated Sugar Company, Og- 
den, Utah. 

HenryY C. BAUMGARTNER 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago. 

A. G. GEISHEIMER 
White Sewing 
Cleveland. 

W. GLEICH 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Company, De 
troit, Michigan. 

LEONARD W. HUGHES 
California Corrugated Culvert Company, 
Berkeley, California. 

FRANK B. HUTTON 
Spool Cotton Company, New York City. 

Oscar T. KAPPES 
Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, New York. 

EDMOND S. LAROSE 
Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Rochester, New York. 

WILLIAM H. LINDSAY 
Provident Trust Company of Philadel 
phia, Philadelphia. 


Machine Corporation, 


Company, 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 

February 12: Cleveland. Regular 
monthly meeting. Round table discus- 
sion of current problems of controller. 

February 20: New York. Regular 
monthly meeting. Speaker, Dr. 
WALTER E. SPAHR, chairman, De- 
partment of Economics, School of 
Commerce, New York University. 
Subject, ‘Dangerous Elements in | 
Our Economic Life.” 

February 20: San Francisco. Regular 
monthly meeting. Discussion of 
Control’s affairs and program. 

February 24: New England. Regular 
monthly meeting. Speaker, Mr. E. | 
J. KEELAN, member of the firm of 
Hale & Dorr, attorneys. Subject, 
“Preparation of Corporation Income 
and Excess Profits Tax Returns 
under the Provision of the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1934 and of Regu- 
lations Issued in Connection There- 


with.” 

February 24: Philadelphia. Regular 
monthly meeting. Speaker, Mr. 
WALTER A. Staus, partner, Ly- 
brand, Ross Brothers & Mont- 
gomery. Subject, “Depreciation.” | 
February 24: Pittsburgh. Regular | 
monthly meeting. Speaker, Mr. | 


Harrow B. KIRKPATRICK, presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. Subject, “Pittsburgh and 
the Citizen.” 

February 25: St. Louis. Regular 
monthly meeting. Speaker, Mr. 
O. C. ScHuULTz, of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller. Subject, ‘The Controller at 
Work in bara mene Store.” "| 











E. A. MACDONALD 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 
ERNEST N. PUETZ 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Company, 
Los Angeles. 
RALPH J. REESE 
Adohr Milk Farms, Los Angeles, Calif. 
JOHN CuRTIS ROBERTS 
Textiles-Incorporated, Gastonia, N. C. 
VINCENT C. Ross 
Prentice Hall, Inc., New York City. 
HERBERT T. SHORT 
Bekins Van & Storage Company, Los 
Angeles. 
ROBERT J. SNYDER 
Steel and Tubes, Inc., 
Morris TRACY 
Niagara Hudson Power 
Syracuse, New York. 
Louis J. VoLz 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
G. BAIN WATERS 
The Richardson Company, Lockland, Cin- 
cinnati. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Cleveland. 


Corporation, 


New York City. 


International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, New York City. 

J. ARTHUR Woop 
Utah Idaho Sugar Company, Salt Lake 


- 


PREPARING FOR DINNER 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The New York City Control is making 
careful preparations for the dinner and 
meeting for discussion of the regulations 
for administration of the Federal Social 
Security Act which will be addressed by 
Honorable John G. Winant, chairman of 
the Federal Social Security Board. The 
dinner will take place late in March or 
early in April. Announcement of the date 
will be made shortly, according to President 
O. W. Brewer of the New York City Con- 
trol. Chairman Kenneth Woodruff of the 
Committee on Meetings is arranging for a 
large attendance, as many members of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Out- 
side of the New York territory, have in- 
dicated that they wish to attend. 

The Committee on Social Security Pro- 
cedure, of which Mr. H. F. Elberfeld is 
chairman, will assist in arranging the pro- 
gram. That committee will collate and 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Committee appointments made by Presi- 
dent Rodney S. Durkee during recent 
months include: 

Education 
F. J. Carr, chairman; Paul W. Ager, J. J. 

Anzalone, William M. Carney, F. Eakin, 

Carl G. Jensen, Cooke Lewis, Ernest L. 

Osborne, William E. Russell, Clifford E. 

Schink. 

(Additional appointments to be made.) 


Public Utility Act of 1935 

Francis J. Brett, chairman; Granville H. 
Bourne, William H. Brown, Francis B. 
Flahive, Harold G. Haydon, Dean H. 
Mitchell, H. Coleman Moore, Jr., Paul 
D. Preger, Arthur L. Rae. 

Social Security 

H. F. Elberfeld, chairman; James F. Allen, 
William F. Battin, Clarence R. Britten, 
Vine F. Covert, Walter H. Dupka, J. W. 
Hooper, W. R. Huber, Allen U. Hunt, 
John N. Lambert, Henry S. Minster, 
Mauritz G. Mpyrelius, Ralph T. Reed, 
J. W. Roberts, C. Ellis Spencer, T. B. 
Tomkinson. 

Professional Standing 

Benjamin G. Smith, chairman, Roy S. 
Holden, Lon D. Morgan, Louis G. 
Rowe, C. Ellis Spencer. 
(Additional appointments to be made.) 


Legislation 
J. A. Donaldson, T. S. Lever, Jr., Philip R. 
Palamountain. 
(Additional appointments to be made.) 


Revision of State Tax Forms and Procedures 
John G. Larson, chairman: Arthur M. 
Brereton, E. A. Berry, Philip H. Coad, 
E. Stewart Freeman, Daniel H. Schultz, 
A. C. Schuchardt. 
aniehatniseaia appointments to be made.) 


arrange questions submitted hen controllers 
with respect to problems created by the 
regulations. 





SAVE UP TO 


ON : alculators and 

Adding Mack ines 

O Send for FREE bargain 
list on all Office Ma- 
chines and Supplies 


PRUITT, INC. 
588 Pruitt Bldg. Chicago, U.S.A. 












Telephone 
John 4-1493 





The Inventories Computing 
Company, Inc. 


Established 1909 
107 WILLIAMS STREET, NEW YORK 


Auditors of Inventories 
Specialists in Computing 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 


St. Louis 

The St. Louis Control met February 25 
at the Missouri Athletic Association. Mr. 
O. C. Schultz, of Stix, Baer & Fuller, a 
member of The Institute, spoke on ‘‘The 
Controller at Work in a Large Depart- 
ment Store.” 

This was the first of a series of meet- 
ings which have been arranged for the 
purpose of eliciting from the members 
of the Control information concerning 
the special problems confronting them in 
their particular businesses. 

Mr. Schultz’s address was followed by 
a discussion in which his problems were 
compared and contrasted with problems 
of other members of the control, in dif- 
ferent lines of business. 


Cleveland 
The Cleveland Control met February 12. 
The meeting was devoted partly to a review 
of the accomplishments of the first half of 
the current fiscal year of The Institute. There 


was also a discussion of the situation in, 


Ohio with respect to unemployment insur- 
ance. At the time of the meeting the state 
unemployment act had passed the House 
and was before the senate. The effect of so- 
cial security legislation upon the form of 
reports to stockholders also was discussed. 

It was announced that National President 
Rodney S. Durkee would attend the March 
meeting of the Control, on a date to be se- 
lected. 


Los Angeles 

Controllers in the Los Angeles district, 
who are about ready to apply to THE Con- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA for a 
charter for a Control, met February 10, in 
response to a call issued by Mr. Walter H. 
Wiese, of the Byron-Jackson Company, and 
Mr. George W. Fay, of the Hydril Company. 
Thirty controllers were in attendance at 
the luncheon meeting. It had been sug- 
gested by Mr. John G. Larson, president of 
the San Francisco Control, and controller 
of the California Packing Corporation, that 
the controllers in the Los Angeles district 
offer their assistance to the California Un- 
employment Reserves Commission in ad- 
ministering the California Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Commissioner Tibbetts, who 
represents large employers on the state 
body, was especially anxious to have as- 
sistance from a representative group in the 
southern part of the State, it was pointed 
out. 

Commissioner Tibbetts addressed the 
meeting of controllers on February 10, dis- 
cussing the problems now confronting the 
commission. He commented favorably on 
the assistance which the San Francisco Con- 
trol has given the commission, and pointed 
out that controllers could be influential in 
drafting regulations and in assisting in set- 
ting up accounting procedures which would 
probably meet with greater success in the 
long run than if the commission proceeded 
without the assistance of executives who 
have a more intimate knowledge than the 


commission of employers’ problems. 

It was voted to meet again within ten 
days and to arrange for appointment of a 
committee to assist the commission. 


New England 

The Control was addressed by Mr. J. 
Keelan, member of the firm of Hale & 
Dorr, attorneys, at its meeting February 
24. Mr. Keelan was for many years in 
the Internal Revenue Department in Bos- 
ton. His subject was ‘Preparation of 
Corporation Income and Excess Profits 
Tax Returns under the Provision of the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1934 and of 
Regulations Issued in Connection There- 
with.” 

At the meeting of the Control held 
January 29, the Control voted to with- 
draw its representation from the Advi- 
sory Committee which was formed some 
time ago to consult with the Massachu- 
setts Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. The Committee is composed of 
representatives of various organizations. 
The Control voted to organize a Commit- 
tee composed entirely of members of The 
Institute to work with the Commission 
in an advisory capacity. Mr. Henry C. 
Perry was appointed chairman of the 
Committee, and these additional ap- 
pointments to the Committee were made: 
Messrs. Laurence W. Aldrich, E. Stew- 
art Freeman, Harold M. Lawson, Philip 
R. Palamountain, and Frank A. Poor. 

Mr. C. Ellis Spencer made a report on 
his participation in a public hearing held 
at the State House January 28 on the 
proposed law to eliminate local taxes on 
machinery. 


New York 

Dr. Walter E. Spahr, chairman of the 
Department of Economics, of the School 
of Commerce, New York University, ad- 
dressed the monthly meeting of the New 
York City Control February 20 on “Dan- 
gerous Elements in Our Economic Life.” 
Dr. Spahr is a member of the Advisory 
Council of the American Liberty League, 
and is secretary-treasurer of the Econ- 
omists National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy. His speech was an analysis 
of the economic and monetary develop- 
ments of the past five years and a pre- 
sentation of what he conceives to be the 
dangerous elements in this country’s eco- 
nomic life. 


The New York City Control is ar- 
ranging a meeting to be held in March, 
to be addressed by Honorable John G. 
Winant, chairman of the Federal Social 
Security Board. The date is yet to be 
fixed, and will be determined by the date 
of issuance of regulations for adminis- 
tration of the Federal Social Security Act. 
It is planned to invite members of The 
Institute to submit questions covering 
points in the regulations that are not 
clear, or on which additional informa- 
tion is desired. These questions are to 
be collated and submitted to Governor 
Winant sufficiently far in advance of the 
date of the meeting to permit him to give 
official replies. Governor Winant has 
agreed to answer questions thus sub- 
mitted. 


Philadel phia 


Mr. Walter A. Staub, of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery, addressed the 
Control at its monthly meeting, Febru- 
ary 24, on “Depreciation.” Mr. F. S. 
Reitzel was Chairman of the meeting. 


Pittsburgh 


Mr. Harlow B. Kirkpatrick, president 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
addressed the Pittsburgh Control at the 
monthly meeting, February 24, held at 
the William Penn Hotel. His subject 
was, “Pittsburgh and the Citizen.” Mr. 
Kirkpatrick is also president of Build- 
ing Management Service, Inc., and vice- 
president of Koppers Building, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA PLAN PROPOSED TO 
OREGON 


The proposal to the California Un- 
employment Reserves Commission, re- 
cently drafted by the San Francisco Con- 
trol, was practically duplicated by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce in its 
representations to the Oregon Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, as to 
the form of procedure to be followed in 
Oregon. Thus the work done by the San 
Francisco Control is having widespread 
effects and has proved successful in ad- 
joining states. The proposal dealt with 
the form of regulations, procedures for 
enforcement of the act, and other similar 
details. 








R. S. MARSHALL CO. 


Accountants Specializing in 
NEW YORK STATE CORPORATION TAXES 
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Composing Machine 





MR. CONTROLLER 





Here Are 3 Questions 
You Will Want To 


Answer 


1 


Would a savinc in dollars 
and cents totaling say 35% 
of your printing and dupli- 
cating bills be of interest to 


your 


2 


Would more 


stronger appealing Mimeo- 


attractive, 


graph and photo offset work 


increase your results? 


3 


If you can be shown a 
more economical, yet a sim- 
ple and sound way, to print 
your office forms, would you 


consider the facts? 


Write or Telephone for Details 


RALPH C. COXHEAD 
CORPORATION 
Manufacturers 
17 Park Place 


NEW YORK CITY 
Barclay 7-2837 


“Mimeograph or offset printing is no 
better than the master”’ 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


DOES NOT WANT 
“CONTROLLER” TO STOP 


To the Editor: 

Will you please advise when my subscrip- 
tion to THE CONTROLLER expires? 

You may take this letter as your author- 
ity for billing me for a new subscription 
when it does expire, as I do not want the 
magazine to stop. 

Your February magazine gave me a de- 
cision on tax matters which had a very 
direct bearing on our firm, and is worth far 
more than the subscription price of the 
magazine. ; 

The reason why I, who am only an office 
manager, am renewing my subscription to 
THE CONTROLLER is because with every 
number I am learning something. Our cor- 
porate setup is very simple and we do not 
have any credits or collections to worry over 
so that there are no intricate problems of 
finance to be handled, but I find the read- 
ing in THE CONTROLLER very instructive 
and it keeps me in touch with the higher 
ideas and workings of the accounting pro- 
fession. 

I was just getting ready to check up, in 
the tax service, a problem which had come 
up in regard to our accounting, when the 
last number of THE CONTROLLER was 
handed to me. In your article on taxes the 
question was answered, with reference 
numbers and all information necessary for 
me to know what to do. 

My subscription will be continuous as 
long as your magazine maintains its present 
standards. 

I wish you continued success, and look 
forward to many instructive hours of read- 
ing from your valued magazine. 


H. H. GirForp, 
Horn & Hardart Baking Company. 


New England 


President Daniel A. Beaton of the New 
England Control has appointed a Nomi- 
nating Committee for selection of candi- 
dates for officers and directors for the com- 
ing year. The committee is composed of: 
Mr. Laurence W. Aldrich, chairman; Mr. 
Cooke Lewis, and Mr. Henry C. Perry. 





Year Book Contains 
New Features 


The 1935 Year Book of The In- 
stitute is in type and will be ready 
for distribution, it is expected, late 
in March. It will be a larger book 
than any that has been issued thus 
far and will contain, in addition to 
the proceedings of the Fourth An- 
nual Meeting of The Institute, many 
other interesting features. The re- 
vised By-Laws of The Institute will 
be published this year; also lists of 
all committees, of officers and direc- 
tors of Controls, as well as the an- 
nual reports of committees and offi- 
cers. 

The list of members will be pre- 
sented for the first time in three 
forms: (1) An alphabetical list of 
the individual members with their 
company connections and addresses; 
(2) a list of companies alphabeti- 
cally arranged, whose controllers are 
members of The Institute; (3) a list 
of members arranged by states, 
which does not repeat the names of 
companies and addresses. 

It is believed that this Year Book 
will be more valuable to members 
of The Institute than any of the 
previous editions. Some of the pa- 
pers and addresses delivered at the 
1935 annual meeting, which have 
appeared in the columns of ‘The 
Controller,” will not be repeated in 
the Year Book. 











FINDS INCREASING VALUE IN 
“THE CONTROLLER” 


To the Editor: 


I wish to remark to you that in my 
opinion THE CONTROLLER improves each 
month in interest and value. 

May I make a suggestion, that some 
biographical background be given of the au- 
thors of the articles? Other philosophical 
and technical magazines do this. I think it 
helps to give a background for the author's 
views. 

R. F. McCiure, 
McKinney Manufacturing Company. 
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Objects 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF Preserve Your Copies 


AMERICA 


wspaess=" | | of THE CONTROLLER 


The objects for which this cor- 
poration 1s formed are: 
Many readers of THE CONTROLLER have indicated that they 


(a) To advance the interests and wel- 
fare of controllers of business firms, ry av i< thic rere i< ; O2 
partnerships, sole proprictorships, wish to save the issues which were published in 1935 for refer- 
corporations, and trusteeships, and “es 
political and governmental subdivi- ence and study. 
sions; the advancement of the in- 
terests and welfare of assistant con- — 3 1a : . aa ® 
trollers, privately employed executive T wo methods are offered by which the eleven copies of T HE 
accountants, corporation officers and . a = 5 ee . Sie : 26 
Se a cot aceae ak beck CONTROLLER which were published in 1935 may be preserved. 
ness who perform the commonly ac- 
cepted duties of a controller. 


One plan is to have the copies of the magazine bound in book 


To conduct and carry on such related 
activities as may be necessary and form. 
incident to increasing the usefulness 
of controllers to their business or- : ; 
ganizations and to the public; to the A second plan is to use a loose-leaf binder with stiff cover. 
gaining of recognition of the attain- 
ments and accomplishments of con- 
trollers and their value and impor “Ore Cant “De ICTITTITE . . ‘ , : ; 
oe Ges Wace, Gene cad THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA Offers these bar- 


economic structure, and in the pro- gains to readers of THE CONTROLLER: 


fession of accountancy. 


) To establish ethical and professional 
standards of work and conduct for 
controllers and to foster and en 
courage controllers, assistant con- ‘DAT + + TXT TON ‘OTTRG - 
trollers and accountants to live up 3 SEN D THE ELE\ EN ISSUES OF 
to and carry out the same. 


To print, publish, distribute, and THE CONTROLLER to be bound in 
circulate books, pz yhlets, period- ee 
irculat ) pamphlet peri book form, at a cost of $2.00. 


icals, papers and magazines in con- 
nection with the activities of the or- 
ganization; to establish and conduct They will be bound in black cloth for your library 
bureaus, offices and workshops neces- : F ‘ a cae 
saby aad incidental to the activities in a volume of attractive appearance. The words ‘The 
of the corporation and to employ Controller—1935” will appear on the backbone of 


such persons as may be necessary to the vol adel rane Ane 
operate and carry on the same. e volume a aiso On the front cover. 





To confer a title or titles on mem To avail yourself of this offer, you should have the 


bers, which shall be indicative of 3 I ati ; 
membership in the corporation, and complete set of eleven issues. If you do not possess 
to issue and recall certificates of all the numbers, back numbers may be supplied from 


t TS. i . . val . . 
Caeenesenty this office at a special price of 40 cents a copy. 
(f) The corporation hereby formed shall Basse ‘ " “re 
? ecause 2m; » Fe arv C = 
have power to take and hold by be- cause of the demand for the February, 1935, issue, 
quest, devise, gift, purchase, lease the supply of that number is limited. 
or otherwise, either absolutely or in 
trust for any of its purposes, any 
property real or personal in so far as 
the same may be held by a corpora- ; ; 
tion organized under Title 5, Chapter / = / J 1a Wy 
5, of the Code of the District of Co- ORDER A Mt LTI M AGAZIN E 
lumbia, and to convey, sell or dis- ‘ o ‘a 
pose of such property and to invest BINDER. at a cost of $2.00. 
and re-invest the principal and deal 
with and expend the income there- a ee Be. . sa es tidal 
aia ee wees ta tee he These binders are stiff-backed. They enable the reader 
permitted by law and as, in the to consult any issue without removing it from the 
judgment of the Trustees will best ‘e . ce, 

: , nder. ; . > same ig ssue » be re- 
alk ts diets fee Wich Ge inder, and, at the same time, any issue may be re 
corporation is organized. moved easily if desired. These binders are for use on 
a : library shelves. “The Controller—1935” is stamped 
The corporation may do all and . 
everything, including the making on the cover. 

and carrying out of any contracts, 
necessary, suitable and proper for 
the accomplishment of any of the 
purposes and objects or the further- 
ance of any of the powers above set 


forth, and may do every other act e ° 
or acts, thing or things, incidental or Controllers Institute of America 
pertaining to or growing out ot or 
connected with the aforesaid pur- 
poses or powers, or any part or parts ONE EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET NEW YORK CITY 
thereof, in so far as permitted by 
law. 
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ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


SHIPMENTS 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FACTS 


are yours with Punched Card Accounting 


Detailed analyses of sales, selling costs and markets 
are indispensable today to the control of sales ac- 
tivities. To be effective, however, information must 
be accurate and up-to-the-minute. International 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
provide the detailed records which your business 
demands—with accuracy and greatest possible 
speed. With these machines, you can have a sum- 
marized story of the activities of any branch or de- 
partment of your business, during any period. 


The efficiency of the International Electric Account- 
ing Method is also demonstrated by the flexibility of 
the punched card principle. One set of cards, into 
which information has been punched, may be used 
to produce a number of allied reports. These re- 
ports are automatically produced as by-products, in- 
volving little extra time and practically no expense. 


The International Electric Accounting Method is an 
invaluable aid in handling payroll, billing, accounts 


receivable and numerous other phases of business 
management. Investigate the advantages which this 
modern accounting method offers you. Detailed in- 
formation on request. 


Other important International Business Machines 
include International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, 
International Sound Reproducing Equipment, the 
International Electric Writing Machine, the Inter- 
national Ticketograph, and the IBM Proof Machine 
for Banks, 


Employee Records for the Social Security Program 


Through the medium of punched cards and Interna- 
tional Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines, 
and International Payroll and Time Recording Ma- 
chines, business management can obtain detailed em- 
ployee data. Your local IBM representative will be glad 
to explain the many advantages which these machines 
offer. Get in touch with him today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION | 


GENERAL OFFICES: rt 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. Sia 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 





| 








